























Vot. VI 





By facing this ugly world, by ranging 
wide enough in tt, afar, and above, and 
| below—in nature or in one’s fellows 
or in onceself—one can find beauty. 
Slowly, patiently, with the exercise of 
much skill, one can divine beauty in tt, 
one can reveal beauty, one can trans- 
mute it into beauty, one can even create 
beauty. The number of points at 
which one has been able to do this ts 
the measure of one’s success in living. 
Havetock ELtis 
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Fellowships of $1,200 each are 
available to twenty-one persons de- 
siring to attend a three-quarter ses- 
sion of the school. Up to April 
eleventh, applications are invited 
from the following groups, to 
which distribution of the awards 
will be limited: recent college 
graduates; foreign students; proba- 
tion officers; visiting teachers; 
and social case workers 
preparing for service 
in the field of 
psychiatry. 
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The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 





The Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work 


OFFERS THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
SoctraL Case Work, IN CLOSE 
ASSOCIATION WITH PRACTICING 
Acencies Havinc Hic 
STANDARDS AND PRro- 
GRESSIVE POLICIES 


Fall term opens September 14th, 1925 
Class work begins October 12th, 1925 


Summer Institute, July 6th to August 
14th, for child welfare workers; also 
for Public Health Nursing 


Bulletins and further information furnished 
upon application to the Registrar, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 














School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Courses in: 


Children’s Work 
Family Welfare 
Medical Social Service 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Affiliated School: Training School 
for Public Service for those who 


are planning to enter city, state, or 
national departments. 


Boston offers exceptional opportuntties 
for field work 


Address 


Tue DrreEcToR 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 








The 
Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 

History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventable Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 
course. 

For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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A STUDY OF TUBERCULOUS FAMILIES 


FLORENCE T. WAITE 


Research Secretary, Cleveland Associated Charities 


asked to submit lists of families under 
care where tuberculosis was a problem, 
indicating those that had received material 
relief during the period from February 15 
to March 15. These lists were presumed to 
include all families where any form of tuber- 
culosis, actually diagnosed, was present, or 
where supervision was being maintained be- 
cause of the death of a member of the family 
from tuberculosis. There was a total of 236 
families (6.4 per cent of the total number of 
families then under care) of whom 96 had 
received relief during the period indicated. 
Twenty-seven case records were selected 
for intensive study. Small as the number 
was, we hoped it would at least afford an 
index of our methods of treatment and show 
up common weaknesses, since it made up in 
variety what it might lack in quantity. The 
records chosen included: 


[° March, 1924, our district offices were 


(1) Some where the family had been known to 
the Associated Charities over a period of several 
years, and some that were opened as late as 1923. 
None were included, however, that had not been 
open long enough te afford time for formulation 
of treatment. 

(2) Some where relief had been heavy in 1923 
and some where it had not. 

(3) Some where relief had been given during 
the period February 15 to March 15, and some 
where no relief was given during that period. 


The records were read during the months 
of April and May, 1924, by district secre- 
taries, home economists and the research 


secretary, all using the same specially pre- 
pared schedule. 


Purpose of Study 

Broadly speaking, the intent of the study 
was to discover whether the family agency, 
in handling cases where tuberculosis is or 
has been recently present, is alert to the 
special problems which tuberculosis presents 
and differentiates its treatment accordingly ; 
also whether co-operation between the 
family agency and the medical agencies re- 
sponsible for the care of the tuberculous is 
effective. The study falls into the follow- 
ing main divisions: 


1. Care of the patient: Have the plans worked 
out by the Associated Charities for the 
family, and the relationship of the organiza- 
tion with the family and the patient sub- 
served the ends of medical treatment and 
tended to keep the patient under treatment 
as long as necessary? Are gains made by 
the patient under treatment conserved by 
our methods of after-care? 

2. Care of the family: To what extent have 
our plans taken cognizance of the necessity 
for a definite preventive program to insure 
against the developinent of tuberculosis by 
other members of the family? This would 
lead us naturally to consider such points as: 

(1) The visitor’s recognition of need of 
periodical examination, her attempts to 
secure definite reports of such examinations, 
and to adjust treatment to the findings. 

(2) The visitor’s recognition of need of 
correction of minor physical defects or any 
physical condition tending to lower bodily 
resistance. 

(3) Whether food adequate in quantity 
and quality is being provided to meet the 
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special needs of the patient and to build up 
the health of other members of the family 

(4) Whether the financial plan is being 
properly complemented by correction of such 
conditions as overcrowding, bad sleeping 
arrangements, carelessness in disposal of 
sputum, faulty diet and eating habits, and 
lack of proper sleep and rest. 

3. Co-operation with Heaith Centers. 

(The municipal health centers are Cleveland’s 
main facility for the diagnosis of tuberculosis 
and for educational and preventive work with the 
patient and his family.) 


The General Problem 
The number of tuberculous families 


handled over a period of years suggests the 
magnitude of the whole problem: 


Total Number Total Number Per cent 
Year Families Handled Tb. Families Th. Families 
1919 3,737 381 10. 
1920 3,450 326 9.4 
1921 9,359 421 4.4 
1922 10,872 534 4.9 
1923 6,785 424 6.2 


The unemployment period of 1921-1922, 
with its greatly increased case load, accounts 
for the smaller percentage of tuberculosis 
cases. One would surmise that the normal 
percentage might be somewhere between the 
6.2 in 1923 and the 9.4 in 1920. 

Forty-six per cent of the tuberculosis 
group received material relief in 1923. The 
amount expended was $34,558, or 17 per 
cent of the total expenditure for material 
relief. (This includes only expenditures for 
families where tuberculosis was checked on 
the statistical card as a current problem. It 
would not include, for example, the families 
of widows whose husbands died of tuber- 
culosis several years ago. ) 


The Group Selected 

Of the 236 families, active at the time of 
our study, one-third, roughly speaking, 
came to us for the first time in 1923 and 
1924; one-third in 1921 and 1922; the re- 
maining third prior to 1921. Seventeen per 
cent of the whole number came during the 
five-year period 1914-1918. 

Of the 27 cases studied intensively, 4 first 
came to the Associated Charities less than 
one year ago; 9 first came between one and 
two years ago; 9 first came between two and 
five years ago, and 5 came more than five 
years ago, 

In 10 out of the 27 cases, tuberculosis 
made its appearance more than a year after 
our initial contact; in 7 families other mem- 
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bers later developed tuberculosis. (This 
does not include “ suspicious ” individuals. ) 


In our study we attempted to trace the re- 
lationship—if any—between early handling 
by the Associated Charities and the later de- 
velopment of tuberculosis. It will be borne 
in mind that more than half of these families 
were not under care continuously from the 
date of their first application. Records were 
closed for long or short periods, when the 
original difficulties that brought the client to 
the organization seemed to have been cleared 
up. The following summaries show this: 


Family C: Mr. C was unemployed in 1921. 
Mrs. C worked, although she was pregnant 
and complained of not feeling well. She was 
thin. We referred her to the dispensary but 
she did not go. Probably owing to the heavy 
pressure of work at that time we did not 
stress examination and medical care. Mrs. C 


was diagnosed as tuberculous in January, 
1924. 
Family G: When we first knew the family in 


1921, Mr. G was under the care of a private 
physician, and out of work. We closed our 
record after three and a half months, with no 
diagnosis. Mr. G had returned to work. A 
diagnosis of tuberculosis, second stage, was 
made nineteen months later. 


Family H: Mrs. H had had a series of gyne- 
cological operations, and was _ constantly 
under the supervision of various medical 


agencies, but apparently she was a second- 
stage case when diagnosed as tuberculous. 
Our record was closed for several months 
immediately prior to the diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis. During the earlier contact our relief 
policy was a wavering one, because Mrs. 1) 
had some resources at the outset and was not 
altogether frank. It is possible that support 
was not adequate during the thirteen months 
prior to the diagnosis of tuberculosis. 


Mr. N was tuberculous when the 
family came to our attention. A year later 
Mrs. N was considered “suspicious.” Relief 
does not appear to have heen adequate over 
this period. Mrs. N had other physical ills 
that would tend to lower resistance and a 
constructive program of health building was 
needed. 


Family N: 


Family P: Mr. P had tuberculosis in 1918. We 
refused relief because Mr. P would not go 
back to the sanitarium, and the family would 
not sell the house in which they had an equity 
of five hundred dollars. (How much less 
disturbing small property equities are to us 
now!) Mr. P returned to work and Mrs. P 
also worked. Our record was reopened in 
December, 1921, on account of unemployment, 
but there seems to have been no approach 
from the tuberculosis angle. The family 
moved out of town. When they returned in 
May, 1923, Mr. P had died of tuberculosis 
and Mrs. P was a positive case. 
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Family Q: The wage earner was unemployed 
or only partially employed from April, 1921, 
to March, 1922. Our relief was irregu- 
lar and unbudgeted and it may be that the 
family was under-fed during this time. A 
child was diagnosed as second-stage in No- 
vember, 1922. A settled relief policy was 
difficult here because Mrs. Q, a colored 
woman recently come from the south, was 
suspicious, evasive and hard to work with. 
Closer observation on our part might have 
detected signs of physical breakdown earlier, 
though the school, which had a much better 
opportunity to observe the child’s physical 
condition, apparently had not noted symptoms. 


Family R: In 1916 the school reported one 
child had a bad eye condition due to under- 
nourishment. Mr. R earned $9.60 to supply 
the needs of a family of seven. The family 
was buying one pint of milk a day. Our 
record was closed without further study or 
treatment because the school reported the 
child’s eye condition improved. When the 
record was reopened in 1922, both Mr. and 
Mrs. R had tuberculosis. 


Family S: Although Associated Charities had 
known Mrs. S two years and ten months, and 
the record had been open one year and three 
months on last opening, there seemed to be 
no study from the health angle. Approach 
was entirely from the standpoint of domestic 
trouble and possible mental trouble. 


In two cases the patient’s tuberculous con- 
dition became evident while he was in confine- 
ment. Mr. U was sent to the work house in 
November, 1922. The visitor went out to see 
him April 26th, 1923, and found him looking 
so ill that she requested an examination. He 
was found to be an advanced tuberculosis 
case and died May 21st. Apparently he had 
received no prior examination. 

It is significant that four of the records 
date back to the unemployment period of 
1921. In each of these cases the wage- 
earner was unemployed for several months, 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
meagre income and strain of that period are 
directly connected with breakdown in health. 
Here it may be noted too, that later on we 
always pay the penalty for the heavy case 
load carried by our visitors during such 
periods, which prevents the discriminating 
service that should accompany relief. If in 
10 out of 27 cases the patient’s family had 
been known to the organization more than a 
year prior to the diagnosis of tuberculosis, 
may we not infer that tuberculosis is a dis- 
ease which not infrequently follows upon 
other disabilities that bring clients to the 
Associated Charities? Low and irregular 
income, inadequate and improper food, 


over-crowding, ignorance of personal hy- 
giene, bad habits—all exact their physical 


toll and may break down bodily resistance to 
the point where the individual falls easy vic- 
tim to germs already lodged within his sys- 
tem or with which he may be brought in 
contact. We should not allow ourselves to 
forget that our families are good potential 
material for tuberculosis. 

One thing stands out clearly as we follow 
the fortunes of one patient after another 
through this group of records, viz., that no 
one can cure another person of tuberculosis. 
The patient must cure himself. Doctor and 
social worker can only abet his efforts. 
Many people have not the intelligence, per- 
severance, and capacity for self-denial that 
cure requires. This is often the reason that 
the efforts of medical and social agencies 
come to naught in the end and the patient 
goes down to death and defeat. 

Specific suggestions for the case worker 
would be: 


(1) Alertness in observing preliminary signs of 
breakdown and in formulating plans for 
building up the individual’s health. 

(2) Thorough knowledge on the part of the 
worker of symptoms of tuberculosis and 
perseverance in obtaining special examina- 
tions in cases where there is any reason to 
suspect that tuberculosis might be present. 
Many private physicians are not equipped 
to diagnose tuberculosis. 

(3) In periods of unemployment, “ unemploy- 
ment relief” tends to take the emergency 
form. Granting that we may be unable, 
and it may be unwise, to meet the full needs 
of unemployed families, there should be 
more discrimination in favor of those fami- 
lies where health is beginning to suffer. 


Social Costs 


If we lack conviction as to the social cost 
of tuberculosis, let us consider the following 
facts: 


(1) Eight of the 27 cases showed a family his- 
tory of tuberculosis. (It seems fair to 
suppose that there may be others also, since 
in 14 case records the visitor had made no 
statement as to tuberculosis history.) 

(2) In 17 cases the first patient (in the imme- 
diate family) was the man. Eight of these 
men have since died, leaving 50 dependents. 
Six of the 8 families required $4,238 in re- 
lief from the Associated Charities in 1923. 
Two men, now receiving institutional care, 
will probably never be able to work again. 
They have 10 dependents. 

(3) Four women subsequently contracted tuber- 
culosis from their husbands. Two more 
have been regarded as “ suspicious” cases. 

(4) Total number of individuals in 27 families, 
132; total number of tuberculous individ- 
uals, 35; total number of individuals con- 
sidered suspicious cases, 3. 
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(5) Forty-two other individuals in these fami- 
lies are mentioned as being under weight 
or not well. These might be considered as 
especially susceptible. 


The M family is a case in point: 


The father of the M children died of tubercu- 
losis in 1918. Insurance and other resources 
maintained the family until a mother’s pension 
was granted in June, 1919. The mother did some 
day work till January, 1920, when the mother’s 
pension department reported that she was unable 
to continue her work. The pension was then sup- 
plemented by the Associated Charities until July, 
1922, when we assumed the entire support. Dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921, relief does not appear to have 
been adequate. Although the children had much 
attention from medical agencies, they did not 
make real progress. In December, 1920, one of 
them had developed a tubercular infection of an 
arm bone. The mother has not been able to do 
any outside work since August, 1920. It seems 
possible that if during the two years following 
the father’s death, the mother had been at home 
every day to care for her frail children; if ade- 
quate support and supervised diet had been as- 
sured, the child’s and mother’s breakdown might 
have been prevented. It has been a slow business, 
pulling the family up hill again, but the careful 
work of the last two years has brought about 
marked improvement. 


One common fault in our case recording 
appeared when we tried to assemble data on 
the stage of the disease at time of diagnosis 
and prognosis. Too often one found only a 
general statement, not indicating the degree 
of lung involvement nor whether the patient 
was regarded as curable or improvable under 
certain conditions. 

However, it would appear that of the nine 
persons who have died since the families 
were known to the Associated Charities, five 
were obviously far advanced, and one more 
probably so when diagnosed. Three others 
probably had a good chance of recovery, so 
far as the stage of the disease was con- 
cerned; but patient B flitted in and out of 
the sanitarium and City Hospital, patient N 
stayed in the sanitarium only one day, and 
P only a month. Four individuals are still 
under institutional care, and two of them 
are not likely to improve. Four were ar- 
rested cases at last report, and seven appear 
to be improved. The condition of three is 
unknown. Of the six now unimproved, it 
seems likely that three are capable of im- 
provement, if the necessary conditions are 
met by the patient, his family and the 
agencies concerned. 

This merely re-emphasizes the need of 
early detection and treatment of tubercu- 
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losis, and the role that the Associated Chari- 


‘ties should play in preventing health break- 


down in families under care. 


Sanitarium Care 

It has sometimes been said that one of the 
main reasons why patients refuse institu- 
tional care or leave against medical advice 
is because their families are not adequately 
and thoughtfully provided for. In our 
study we attempted to analyze reasons for 
refusal of institutional care and departures 
against medical advice, in their relationship 
to handling by the Associated Charities. 

Of the four families where sanitarium 
care was refused, there is only one where it 
would appear that a different policy of 
family care would have affected decision. In 
the great majority of cases, dislike of sani- 
tarium regime and unwillingness to be sep- 
arated from family were the determining 
factors. 


Family P is the only one where the reader felt 
that the organization’s policy was definitely at 
fault. (This was in 1918.) Although Patient R 
appears to have been swayed largely by dislike of 
sanitarium requirements and desire to be with 
his family, it is possible that a more liberal relief 
policy in the early months would have influenced 
his decision to return to the sanitarium. This did 
not account for his leaving in the first place, how- 
ever, as he and his wife were both in the sani- 
tarium and the children provided for. In Patient 
E’s case the visitor put forth much effort to 
straighten out the marital difficulties which were 
at the root of his restlessness and dissatisfaction. 


Judging by the number of times some of 
these patients were seen while at the sani- 
tarium, it does appear that we were not in 
as close touch with them as we might have 
been. We are likely to forget the loneliness, 
discouragement, sense of separation from 
family and friends, and the exaggerated 
worry, irritability, and restlessness of the 
tuberculosis patient. Something can _ be 
done to allay this by maintaining a lively, 
personal interest in the patient, and by fre- 
quent consultation regarding family plans. 
The patient should feel that he is a func- 
tioning member of the family group, while 
at the same time he should not be worried 
by unnecessary detail and everything that 
goes wrong. 


In Family W, we have an excellent example of 
well-maintained relationship. Mr. W has been in 
the sanitarium a year and a half. He is fully 


aware of the value of sanitarium care and needs 
no persuasion from that angle but, even so, it 
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might have been difficult to keep him there, had 
there not been a good working relationship be- 
tween the man and the visitor. Plans are thor- 
oughly discussed and worked out with him, and 
usually on his visits home the visitor has certain 
definite responsibilities for him to assume in 
making or carrying out plans. His wife visits 
him, ordinarily twice a week. He maintains his 
place as the head of the family. Relief is ade- 
quate, and the man has no worry on that score. 
Thus it seems that we have here reduced to a 
minimum the factors that tend to disturb the 
patient’s peace of mind and increase his restless- 
ness. Where institutional care must continue over 
many months there is a real danger of breakdown 
of family solidarity. 

Patient Z has been in the sanitarium nearly a 
year and a half. Family ties were originally not 
as close as in the W family. The children are 
not well trained and father and mother do not 
agree on methods of discipline. After one visit 
home, Mr. Z told the visitor that the children no 
longer seemed to regard him as a member of the 
family, and one of the little boys told him he 
“didn’t belong there.” With a divisive tendency 
already present in the family, it seems evident 
that if family life is to be strengthened, definite 
intensive effort by the social worker is needed. 
Our record reports only three contacts with the 
man since sanitarium care began. The patient’s 
intelligence keeps him at the sanitarium, though it 
should be said that here, too, the family has been 
well cared for and has made notable gains, not 
alone in health, but in “ living.” 


Family Income 

We tried in our study to compile figures 
on budget, income, and relief in 1923 in 
order that we might test the adequacy of 
financial support during that period and at 
the same time test the ability of our records 
to yield the financial data necessary as a basis 
for such calculations. It proved to be next 
to impossible to figure anything but approxi- 
mate budgets, and often that was impossible. 
In some cases we had not been continuously 
in touch with families during 1923, but, 
aside from these cases, there were instances 
where income was not stated, or where it 
was not clear just when people went to 
work on given jobs or quit them; when they 
received raises, lost time, and so on. This 
does not necessarily mean, of course, that 
the visitor did not know about such vari- 
ations in income and allow for them in 
treatment. Even so, the only way in which 
we shall ever be able to look back over a 
given period of time and satisfy ourselves 
as to adequacy of relief and its relationship 
to budget and income is by carrying forward 
currently the financial summary,! giving the 


‘Our case histories carry the individual items 
of relief as given. A separate sheet provides 
space for entering monthly totals of income and 
relief, and the month’s budget. 
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monthly totals on income and relief. The 
main value of the summary, however, is not 
to the future inquirer, but to keep the visitor 
informed as to just what is happening on 
the financial side. Certainly we are doing 
much better on this than we did a year ago, 
but there is still room for improvement. 
Seventeen out of the 27 cases had had their 
budgets revised since January 1, 1924. Four 
records carried no budget sheets, and in cer- 
tain others only a partial standard budget, 
not well related to treatment, was found. 


We attempted to examine with special 
care the food provision since January 1, 
1924. Lack of harmony between budget 
planning and execution was found in some 
instances where there were wide variations 
in the amount budgeted for food, the amount 
that the visitor’s relief plan called for, and 
the amount that was actually given. 


In two families the amounts actually given 
are less than half the amount called for by 
the standard minimum budget. Only tem- 
porary relief was needed but, assuming that 
the families had no other resources, was it 
wise, in families where tuberculosis was 
present, not to meet food requirements more 
adequately, even over a short period? In 
Mrs. Q’s family the food provision was 
affected by two things: (1) The family’s 
evasiveness about resources; (2) difficulty 
in applying a “ regular” budget to a family 
trained up on an unwholesome, limited diet, 
and irregular earning and spending. 

Food provision for families where any 
relief was being given at the time of the 
study seemed to shape up about as follows: 
Below minimum standard, 10; minimum 
standard, 1; minimum met and maximum 
for certain members, 4; above maximum, 2. 

It would seem that our tendency is to run 
below the minimum standard budget. We 
have to remember here, however, that re- 
sources, both of the visible and invisible 
variety, are not always fully accounted for 
in case records. The truest test of adequacy 
of relief and social treatment is the progress 
of the family, rather than any arbitrary 
standard. Judged by this test, the readers 
seemed to find relief adequate in three of the 
ten families. Two other families might also 
be included, except for lack of definite health 
reports on the children. Another family 
runs only slightly below the minimum; here 
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there is steady attention to budgeting, and 
flexible administration of relief. This is 
knit up with a piece of constructive service 
that calls forth unstinted praise from the 
reader. 

One family has been so accustomed to in- 
suflicient food and irregular eating habits 
that the visitor found it difficult to get them 
to eat substantial food, and “ training in eat- 
ing” was required. The food budget was 
markedly low during the first nine months 
of treatment. Probably the family would 
have used more milk during those months 
had we provided it, and thus the diet would 
have been made more adequate. 

In nine cases the visitor did not state 
specifically how much milk the family was 
buying or how much was being provided 
with our grocery orders. Three families 
have left town. In the remaining fifteen 
families daily milk consumption is as fol- 
lows: Number of adults, 23; children, 48; 
milk, 32% quarts; cream, ™% pint. 

If it be true that the ideal should be a pint 
for each adult and a quart for each child, 
this group would call for 59% quarts. In 
four families the “ideal” is reached. Nat- 
urally the amount of milk that is given must 
depend on the family’s willingness and abil- 
ity to make use of it. In many southern 
negro families the “saturation point” is 
soon reached and steady educational effort is 
required to secure increased use of milk. 
Some foreign families with strong leanings 
toward coffee present a similar problem. 


General Conclusions 


If we may judge by our sample—27 
records—there has been steady improvement 
in our handling of tuberculous families, 
from the standpoint of the whole process of 
case treatment, as well as from the stand- 
point of material relief. Increasing empha- 
sis on actual family budgets and adjustment 
of relief to budget, and a better understand- 
ing of the principles of family feeding have 
resulted in a much closer tie-up between re- 
lief and social treatment. (Thanks here to 
our home economics staff!) This is shown 
in the successive “layers” of treatment 


found in certain records which had been 
open over several years, or reopened. How- 
ever, it seems necessary that still more em- 
phasis be placed on budgets and analysis of 
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needs in tuberculous families. Many of the 
individuals in these families are carriers of 
tuberculosis germs. Whether the individual 
or the germ comes out on top in the future 
depends on whether bodily resistance is kept 
up. Other things being equal, our relief 
policy should insure the individual against 
the development of tuberculosis. 

If our conclusions are correct, the busi- 
ness of “ insurance ” would be facilitated by : 


(1) More flexible use of the standard budget; 
in other words, more planning with the 
family. 

(2) Frequent revision and scrutiny of budget. 
(3) Financial summaries kept up to date and 
studied to see how the relief plan is ac- 
tually working out. 
In cases where the family’s food appears 
to be below minimum, study to see why this 
is so. Sometimes we shall find that the ap- 
parent deficiency is made up by diversion 
of money from other budgetary items or 
by hitherto unknown resources. Sometimes 
an individual family requires less than the 
arbitrary standard. We should know the 
explanation. 

(5) Testing the financial program by accurate 
knowledge of physical condition and health 
progress of each member of the family. 
Lack of progress may not be, and often 1s 
not due to insufficient income or relief, but 
we should be sure. 

(6) Periodical checking over of budget by 
supervisors or home economists. 
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Relation of Social Worker to Health 
Problem 

Where does the social worker's job leave 
off and the job of the health agency begin? 
There seems to be a variety of ideas current 
on this subject. At one extreme we find the 
family where there is scarcely a reference 
to the fact that the health center suspects 
tuberculosis (later diagnosed positive) and 
no evidence that our treatment is planned to 
harmonize with physical findings. At the 
other extreme we find (in the B family) a 
piece of work carefully dovetailed with 
that of the health center, in which each rein- 
forces the other’s hand, with obvious 
results in health improvement. Tuberculosis 
is one of the medical social problems where 
agency function must be interpreted lib- 
erally, and where we must overlap rather 
than “ underlap.” 

In a tuberculous family we have, by 
hypothesis, a grave social problem, not lim- 
ited to the immediate patient, nor the imme- 
diate present. We have an actual or poten- 
tial menace to the community, not merely 
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now, but stretching down many years into 
the future. Medical treatment and social 
case treatment must, other things being 
equal, predicate their handling on _ these 
fundamental truths. 

While we should expect that the medical 
agency would be the one to give instruction 
in such matters as sputum disposal, it is 
nevertheless necessary for the social worker 
to know in a general way what the require- 
ments of tuberculosis hygiene are, and to 
find out any special requirements in indi- 
vidual cases, in order that her plans may be 
in harmony. She should be alert to condi- 
tions that stand in the way of successful 
treatment, both medical and social. 


Take, for example, the matter of sleeping 
arrangements. It would seem that we might 
expect to find in case records of tuberculous 
families quite specific information on this 
point. Nine out of the 27 case records gave 
no description of sleeping arrangements 
whatever, 13 gave some description, and 
only 5 made it clear how many beds the 
family had and what members of the family 
slept together. This is not to imply that the 
visitors in every instance where it was not 
recorded did not know the situation. But 
where physical conditions in the home have 
such a distinct bearing on health, ought they 
not to receive exact description in our case 
records? It is to be feared, too, that in some 
instances lack of description did mean lack 
of exact information. A dozen records 
made no statement as to the patient’s and 
family’s care in sputum disposal and other 
hygienic measures. 

While in general the records showed effort 
to correct bad home conditions, it appeared 
that in some instances action had not been 
as prompt as it should have been. We move 
one family to better quarters because the 
rooms they are living in are “ dingy, poorly 
ventilated, and damp.” It takes us two 
months to get them moved because the plan 
is for them to move into rooms with relatives 
and it is necessary to wait for the rooms to 
be vacated. There is considerable worry and 
uncertainty during this period of waiting. 
Unfortunately tuberculosis does not stop 
and wait while we are waiting. Might it not 
have been better here to have moved the 
family into some other place for the sake of 
having them settled? Apparently, too, the 
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question of beds and bedding had not been 
gone into thoroughly for, eleven days after 
the family moved, the visitor found the en- 
tire family, father, mother, and three chil- 
dren under seven, sleeping in one bed for 
lack of sufficient bedding. 

There were among the records read some 
excellent examples of educational work. 
However, it appears that there is need of a 
more systematic approach and follow-up, 
and particularly need for still closer study of 
diet and the factors in personal and family 
life that add to or subtract from health. 

If we can see where the strong and the 
weak spots are, then we shall know where 
to center our aim. We shall always have 
need of patience and ingenuity in our efforts 
to change ways of living and thinking that 
jeopardize health. 

One comment by several readers was that 
visitors failed to get sufficiently specific in- 
formation about the stage of the patient’s 
disease and his prognosis, when the case was 
first reported. It is often true, too, of suc- 
ceeding reports on patients that they are 
general and indefinite. In one case, con- 
flicting reports from the health center con- 
fused the worker. (It appears from the 
conferences since held with one of the health 
centers that this is a not uncommon happen- 
ing. It may arise through hurried telephon- 
ing, change in doctors, or communication 
with different dispensary persons on the 
same case; or the social worker, unfamiliar 
with tuberculosis terminology, may fail to 
grasp all that is said and not press for fur- 
ther information. ) 

One serious and too conimon defect in 
our work is our frequent failure to assure 
ourselves that members of the family, other 
than the patient, are reporting to the health 
centers for periodical examinations. Nine 
out of the 27 histories gave no health center 
data on members of the family. In some 
instances there had been no examination; in 
others there had probably been examination 
at some time or other but no report obtained 
by the Associated Charities. Not in all cases 
was the failure ours. One family in particu- 
lar had been persistently but unsuccessfully 
urged to attend the health center. But in 
another case where the father had died of 
tuberculosis shortly before our first contact, 
no effort was indicated to secure examina- 
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tion, though one child in particular suffered 
from frequent colds. In some cases our last 
recorded report was over a year old. 

Here again reports were meagre and in- 
definite. Not infrequently, though it was 
recorded that all the children were exam- 
ined, statements were given on only one or 
two of them. If children are of normal 
weight and development, with no observable 
defects, and respond negatively to the 
special tests, is it not important to record 
that, as well as to report on the children who 
are below par? There must be definite in- 
formation about individual members of the 
family at frequent intervals if the social 
worker is to abet medical treatment, plan the 
family budget wisely, and know whether 
our expenditure of time and money is yield- 
ing right returns. 


Co-operation with Health Agenctes 
In the majority of the cases where health 
centers were interested, co-operation would 
have been improved by 


(1) More frequent contacts. 

(2) More face-to-face conferences. (Telephone 
contacts are at the rate of more than three 
to one.) 

(3) More thoroughgoing exchange of informa- 
tion and more talking over of family plans. 
One gets the feeling that sometimes there 
is only a hurried exchange of fragmentary 
bits and neither nurse nor social worker is 
much the wiser after it is over. There 
appear to be factors here, other than sheer 
lack of time. One is that the social worker 
does not always seem to realize the need of 
definite information, nor does the health 
center nurse or supervisor realize how such 
information may affect social treatment. 
Similarly, the Associated Charities worker 
does not always realize that the nurse needs 
to understand the social situation, and that 
plans must be worked out jointly and con- 
tinuously. Conferences held at one of the 
health centers bring out the fact that we 
may be inclined to stand too literally and 
too long on a plan earlier agreed upon, in- 


stead of promptly working out second-best . 


plans when the original one fails to go 
through. An example of this is in the case 
of the patient who refuses to return to a 
sanitarium. 


Should the Associated Charities worker 
see that members of families report for their 
routine examinations at the health centers? 
Undoubtedly this is primarily the job of the 
health center, but if the social worker knew 
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when examinations were due, it would re- 
quire little extra expenditure of time for 
her to remind the family and learn whether 
they actually reported for examination. It 
would seem only a part of good social case 
handling to know whether the family is co- 
operating with the medical agency, and if 
not, why. Furthermore, the reports of those 
examinations should be part of the stuff of 
which our plans are made. 

In cases where the patient’s disease is ar- 
rested or improved to the point where he is 
permitted to return home, we ought to know 
(more definitely than this group of records 
would indicate that we do know) what this 


particular patient’s regimen should be. We 


requested one patient to assist in packing up 
furniture and moving his family. While 
there were no permanent ill effects from this 
exertion, still the patient was not as well for 
some days following, and we might have un- 
done in a few hours the results of several 
months’ treatment. 

Most of us are beyond the “ light outdoor 
work ” stage now, but how many of us know 
what questions we should ask about a given 
job to determine its suitability for a particu- 
lar patient? Do we know, for example, that 
one bookkeeping job might be good while 
another, involving even occasional high- 
pressure work, might be bad? We would 
suggest : 

(1) An early talk at staff meeting by someone 
expertly qualified to speak on employment 
for the tuberculous. 

(2) That the question of employment for ar- 


rested cases always be taken up with the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League. 


For the further education of the staff we 
would suggest : 
(1) Spending somewhat more time in training 
class on the subject of tuberculosis. 
(2) Continuation at intervals of conferences at 


health centers to discuss cases and policies 
and to promote acquaintance. 


As a last word, we should say that we 
found in our study much encouragement 
from the point of view of progress. If we 
have chosen to pass lightly over good pieces 
of work and to emphasize the obverse, it is 
because we think more benefit is to be gained 
thereby. 
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A MENTAL RAMBLE 


“T sometimes dig for buttered rolls, or set limed 
twigs for crabs; 

I sometimes search the grassy knolls for wheels 
of hansom cabs.” 


this whole matter of training case 

workers, especially since I’ve taken a 
job at it. Of course it’s taking a mean 
advantage to talk this out on paper so you 
won't have a chance to interrupt and prick 
my rainbow bubbles, but after all I do de- 
serve some innings, you'll admit! Anyway 
I shall be able to keep my faith in the 
validity of my logic for nearly a week for 
you can’t get a letter back to me earlier than 
that. So here goes. 


[ been thinking, Walrus dear, about 


In the first place I think you visitors did 
a real job when you worked out that defini- 
tion of a “ trained case worker.” Of course 
it contains nothing that we didn’t all know 
before, but it does help our thinking to put 
into words what we talk about so glibly that 
we don’t always stop to consider whether we 
know what we are talking about. Paren- 
thetically, I wonder if a goodish bit of our 
uncertainty, at times, and our harried feel- 
ing may not be due to an inner realization 
of our own loose thinking and reliance on 
authority? You younger case workers rely 
on the wisdom of us who are your imme- 
diate ancestors on the job; we in turn pin 
our faith to our supervisors and general 
secretaries, and they—perhaps it’s as well to 
stop the genealogy there—you see what I 
mean. The point I want to make is this: 
We are all good authorities, no doubt about 
it—especially we D.S.’s—but by the time the 
wisdom gets transferred to you, colored as 
it must be by our experiences and your own, 
is it really authoritative, and even if it is, 
how do you know that it is valid for you? 


What do I mean by authority? I refer 
you, my dear, to Ludwig Stein’s unhappily 
titled article in the September Atlantic, and 
in case you wish to pursue the subject fur- 
ther, to the chapters on fallacies in Bradby’s 
equally unfortunately named “ Logic of the 
Unconscious Mind.” No, this is not an at- 


tempt to cover my inability to make my 
reasoning explicit; it’s merely an endeavor 
to prevent you from relying on my particular 
authority. 


Where did I start from anyway, and 
whereto am I going? Oh, yes—from train- 
ing, through authority, to training—per- 
fectly definite routing. 

It occurs to me that one of the definite 
aims of training for social work should be 
the development of an attitude of mind 
which, for want of thorough thinking, let us 
call scientific. The type of mind, you know, 
that takes nothing for granted and that ques- 
tions the statements of even Miss Richmond, 
respectfully, of course, and sincerely, but 
thoroughly. For how, except by testing 
each statement by your own experience, can 
you be sure that it is true for you? Even 
the mind of a D.S. may miss a cylinder 
occasionally, though you may not like to 
admit it now that you are one yourself. 

Miss Richmond told one of her Institutes 
(the missing of which is one of the very 
great penalties you pay for your youth) that 
the last thing she wanted to do was to make 
disciples, and that she wouldn’t know what 
to do with one if she had “it.’”’ 1 think she 
probably meant what I’ve just been trying 
to say, that she did not want anyone to 
accept what she said merely because she 
said it. “ Untested acceptance of another’s 
judgment,” Stein calls it. 


I am sure that I do not need to inform so 
astute a young person as yourself (astute is 
a nice word, don’t you think? I just learned 
it) that the attitude of mind I think we need 
to develop is as different as can be from the 
scofting, cynical habit which thinks it’s clever 
not to believe anything; and also from the 
mind which is so beset and bewildered by 
doubt that it never reaches a conclusion. The 
case working mind thinks things through 
from the question to the answer and so 
makes the thought or process its own. Un- 
tested rejection is as bad as untested accept- 
ance, while the “ neither one nor the other ” 
attitude is worse than both. 

I’ve just about come to the bottom of the 
paper, and I haven’t gotten very far on the 
subject of training, but I have to add an- 
other idea. Isn’t the greatest value of the 
scientific or objective mind, the fact that 
sooner or later it cannot fail to turn the 
searchlight on itself and take an unimpas- 
sioned look at its own queer quirks, avoid- 
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ances, and pet peeves? When a person can 
do that honestly, you know, she can’t con- 
tinue to feel that she is an unappreciated 
genius who can’t be hampered by the rules 
of the job. Nor can she put the blame, even 
to herself, for her failure to do a marvelous 
piece of case work entirely on persons and 
circumstances quite outside her control. It’s 
a cruel thing not to be able to fool even your- 
self, sometimes, but I rather fancy finding 
my own self out rather than having to fear 
that someone else will discover my foibles. 
And if you want to sidestep yourself per- 
manently, and fool your friends, case work 
isn’t the place to do it. Some case work- 
ing friend is bound to feel it her duty to hold 
a mirror before your startled eyes! All 
frivolity aside though, the more I see of de- 
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velopment of personality, whether in case 
workers or clients (though case workers 
are not infrequently clients to their super- 
visors, as you will know by this time), the 
surer I am that our failures come more fre- 
quently than we are willing to admit from 
our refusal to see circumstances and our- 
selves, not as others see us but as we are. 
Do you remember the prayer of the Pilgrim 
with a turkey in sight and only one charge 
of powder? I’d paraphrase it for case 
workers. Instead of “Oh Lord, give me 
grace to shoot straight,’ we need to look for 
grace to see straight. 

How I have rambled! Why couldn't 
Lewis Carroll have added an architect to our 
Certainly a Carpenter needs one! 

M. S. B. 


party ? 


THE SELLING POINTS OF CASE WORK' 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 


Extension Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


‘6a MMUNITION — that’s what we 
need,” say the case workers. We 
believe in our profession, we prac- 

tise it daily in full faith that “ somehow 

good will be the final goal of ill”’; but how 
can we make the community see it as we do? 

Personally, 1 believe that we sell case 
work when we effectively meet the articulate 
and inarticulate misgivings and prejudices 
about it that a sketchily informed public 
has. I also believe that general arguments, 
and the laying down of dogmas or of philos- 
ophies about case work will never turn the 
trick for us. Most human beings are so 
constituted that they must begin with the 
concrete before moving toward the abstract. 

Take first our constant companion, the bug- 

a-boo about Red Tape. Denying it or ex- 
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plaining it away is ineffectual and unimag- 


inative. Sweep your critics off their feet 
by an unexpected maneuver. “Sure we 
have red tape—and long and red may it 
wave in this office!” And while they’re get- 
ting their breath, tell them a story like the 
one below, probably out of your own experi- 
ence, that will conclusively prove to them 


*Miss Tousley gives in this number the first of 
a series of articles on “The Selling Points of 
Case Work.” Reprints of each of these articles, 
for use in your own local publicity work, may be 
obtained at a cost of 5 cents. 


that careful, painstaking work with families 
is far more humane and beneficial than the 
more dramatic methods of the worker who 
is adept at immediate conclusions and 
solutions. 


I 
RED TAPE TO THE RESCUE? 
(As Anne told it to her friend Frances) 


“ Well,” said Anne, “ once upon a time—- 
sounds like the Three Bears—there were 
two little boys living in the tenements. Red 
tape saved one and the other was lost for 
lack of it. Joe L and Harry C were only 
eight when the die was cast for each of 
them. One day a man telephoned our family 
welfare office about Joe. He was a vicious 
little boy with criminal tendencies (he said), 
and should be shut up. Where could we 
advise them to put him? We asked for a 
chance at Joe and got it. He was a shy- 
acting little chap, with a whimsical face and 
boyish manner. His crimes?’ He loved to 
jump from roof to roof of the tenements; 
he stole a pencil and a ladder at school; he 
lied to his teacher and parents, who did not 
understand him. He was _ backward at 
school, as he had been specializing on bon 


*This has already been published, in the Vew 
York Tribune (April 30, 1922). 
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fires in back lots with some of his little 
truant friends. 

“* That boy’s not defective,’ said the doc- 
tor, who gave him his mental examination, 
‘he just needs special attention, outlets and 
discipline. A correctional institution will be 
the ruination of him. Give the youngster a 
chance.’ 

“That was two years ago. Joe’s father 
paid his way for one year with a ‘ foster 
mother’ of our choosing, far from tene- 
ments and gangs, and Joe was salvaged 
from the scrap heap. He came back to a 
new home in a different part of the city and 
is now the ‘man of the family’ his mother 
says. 

“ Harry did not fare so well. His father 
died and he sold papers until midnight on 
the streets when he was eight. He became 
a ‘tough guy.’ Often he did not come home 
at night but played with an older gang and 
made an early acquaintance with the seamy 
side of life. At ten Harry was so bad that 
nobody could stand him, and he was sent 
without a fair hearing to a certain institu- 
tional melting pot for wicked boys by a well- 
meaning individual who knew little about 
the true situation. Here he earned quite a 
reputation for himself. Finally he ran 
away. When next heard from he had joined 
the navy. At twenty-one he settled down to 
a furnished room life, one of the gang, 
earning most of his money when the police 
were asleep. Now, at twenty-eight, Harry 
is serving his fourth prison sentence; he has 
a wife and children who are penniless. 

“Now,” demanded Anne, “who’s to 
blame for Harry?” 

“ Well,” 


answered Fran _ thoughtfully, 


“first his mother who didn’t care about him, 
and then I suppose all of us for letting a 


little boy his age have such experiences— 
the community is to blame for that.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “but Harry’s guide 
was the sort who spurned red tape. ‘All you 
need to do,’ he would have said, ‘is to size 
up a situation and act at once without 
bothering with any tiresome alternatives or 
questions.’ On the other hand you'll admit 
that the right width of red tape saved little 
Joe. A snap judgment over the phone 
would have been easier for us, but the boy 
would never have had a fair deal—would 
he, now?” 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Connecticut—Hartford: from 109 Pearl Street 
to 36 Trumbull Street. 

InpIANA—Evansville: changed to Family Welfare 
Association of Evansville; Miss Lucy Col- 
lins, secretary. 

Iowa—Des Moines: Miss Effie Doan, acting sec- 
retary. 

Oskaloosa: Miss Helen Weir, secretary. 

Sioux City: from 209 Third Street to 315 

Sixth Street. 

Maine—Portland: changed to Associated Chari- 
ties. 

MaryLanp—Rockville: Miss Emma L. Davies, 
secretary. 

MicuicAN—Grand Rapids: changed to Family 
Service Association. 

Texas—Dallas: from 18174 Main Street to 1805 
Main Street. 

Ft. Worth: William F. Baker, secretary. 
Vircinta—Richmond: underline name of society 
Canapa—Winnipeg, Man.: Miss Gertrude Childs, 

secretary. 


ERRATUM 
In the January, 1925, issue of THe Famiry, 
page 219, footnote to “ Case Work in a Changing 
World,” by Amelia Sears, change date when the 
paper was given, at the Ohio Welfare Conference, 
from 1914 to 1924. 
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ances, and pet peeves? When a person can 
do that honestly, you know, she can’t con- 
tinue to feel that she is an unappreciated 
genius who can’t be hampered by the rules 
of the job. Nor can she put the blame, even 
to herself, for her failure to do a marvelous 
piece of case work entirely on persons and 
circumstances quite outside her control. It’s 
a cruel thing not to be able to fool even your- 
self, sometimes, but I rather fancy finding 
my own self out rather than having to fear 
that someone else will discover my foibles. 
And if you want to sidestep yourself per- 
manently, and fool your friends, case work 
isn’t the place to do it. Some case work- 
ing friend is bound to feel it her duty to hold 
a mirror before your startled eyes! All 
frivolity aside though, the more I see of de- 
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velopment of personality, whether in case 
workers or clients (though case workers 
are not infrequently clients to their super- 
visors, as you will know by this time), the 
surer I am that our failures come more fre- 
quently than we are willing to admit from 
our refusal to see circumstances and our- 
selves, not as others see us but as we are. 
Do you remember the prayer of the Pilgrim 
with a turkey in sight and only one charge 
of powder? I'd paraphrase it for case 
workers. Instead of “Oh Lord, give me 
grace to shoot straight,’ we need to look for 
grace to see straight. 

How I have rambled! Why couldn't 
Lewis Carroll have added an architect to our 
Certainly a Carpenter needs one! 

M. S. B. 


party ? 


THE SELLING POINTS OF CASE WORK‘ 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 


Extension Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


‘6A MMUNITION — that’s what we 
need,” say the case workers. We 
believe in our profession, we prac- 

tise it daily in full faith that “ somehow 

good will be the final goal of ill”; but how 
can we make the community see it as we do? 

Personally, I believe that we sell case 
work when we effectively meet the articulate 
and inarticulate misgivings and prejudices 
about it that a sketchily informed public 
has. I also believe that general arguments, 
and the laying down of dogmas or of philos- 
ophies about case work will never turn the 
trick for us. Most human beings are so 
constituted that they must begin with the 
concrete before moving toward the abstract. 

Take first our constant companion, the bug- 

a-boo about Red Tape. Denying it or ex- 

plaining it away is ineffectual and unimag- 
inative. Sweep your critics off their feet 
by an unexpected maneuver. “Sure we 
have red tape—and long and red may it 
wave in this office!’”’ And while they’re get- 
ting their breath, tell them a story like the 
one below, probably out of your own experi- 
ence, that will conclusively prove to them 


*Miss Tousley gives in this number the first of 
a series of articles on “The Selling Points of 
Case Work.” Reprints of each of these articles, 


for use in your own local publicity work, may be 
obtained at a cost of 5 cents. 


, 


that careful, painstaking work with families 
is far more humane and beneficial than the 
more dramatic methods of the worker who 
is adept at immediate conclusions and 
solutions. 


I 
RED TAPE TO THE RESCUE? 
(As Anne told it to her friend Frances) 


“ Well,” said Anne, “ once upon a time—- 
sounds like the Three Bears—there were 
two little boys living in the tenements. Red 
tape saved one and the other was lost for 
lack of it. Joe L and Harry C were only 
eight when the die was cast for each of 
them. One day a man telephoned our family 
welfare office about Joe. He was a vicious 
little boy with criminal tendencies (he said), 
and should be shut up. Where could we 
advise them to put him? We asked for a 
chance at Joe and got it. He was a shy- 
acting little chap, with a whimsical face and 
boyish manner. His crimes? ‘He loved to 
jump from roof to roof of the tenements ; 
he stole a pencil and a ladder at school; he 
lied to his teacher and parents, who did not 
understand him. He was backward at 
school, as he had been specializing on bon- 


*This has already been published, in the New 
York Tribune (April 30, 1922). 
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fires in back lots with some of his little 
truant friends. 

“* That boy’s not defective,’ said the doc- 
tor, who gave him his mental examination, 
‘he just needs special attention, outlets and 
discipline. A correctional institution will be 
the ruination of him. Give the youngster a 
chance.’ 

“That was two years ago. Joe’s father 
paid his way for one year with a * foster 
mother’ of our choosing, far from tene- 
ments and gangs, and Joe was salvaged 
from the scrap heap. He came back to a 
new home in a different part of the city and 
is now the ‘man of the family’ his mother 
says. 

“ Harry did not fare so well. His father 
died and he sold papers until midnight on 
the streets when he was eight. He became 
a ‘tough guy.’ Often he did not come home 
at night but played with an older gang and 
made an early acquaintance with the seamy 
side of life. At ten Harry was so bad that 
nobody could stand him, and he was sent 
without a fair hearing to a certain institu- 
tional melting pot for wicked boys by a well- 
meaning individual who knew little about 
the true situation. Here he earned quite a 
reputation for himself. Finally he ran 
away. When next heard from he had joined 
the navy. At twenty-one he settled down to 
a furnished room life, one of the gang, 
earning most of his money when the police 
were asleep. Now, at twenty-eight, Harry 
is serving his fourth prison sentence; he has 
a wife and children who are penniless. 

“Now,” demanded Anne, “who's to 
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blame for Harry? 


“Well,” answered Fran _ thoughtfully, 


“first his mother who didn’t care about him, 
and then I suppose all of us for letting a 


little boy his age have such experiences— 
the community is to blame for that.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “but Harry’s guide 
was the sort who spurned red tape. ‘All you 
need to do,’ he would have said, ‘is to size 
up a situation and act at once without 
bothering with any tiresome alternatives or 
questions.’ On the other hand you'll admit 
that the right width of red tape saved little 
Joe. A snap judgment over the phone 
would have been easier for us, but the boy 
would never have had a fair deal—would 
he, now?” 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Connecticut—Hartford: from 109 Pearl Street 
to 36 Trumbull Street. 

INDIANA—Evansville: changed to Family Welfare 
Association of Evansville; Miss Lucy Col- 
lins, secretary. 

Iowa—Des Moines: Miss Effie Doan, acting sec- 
retary. 

Oskaloosa: Miss Helen Weir, secretary. 

Sioux City: from 209 Third Street to 315 

Sixth Street. 

Maine—Portland: changed to Associated Chari- 
ties. 

MaryLanp—Rockville: Miss Emma L. Davies, 
secretary. 

MicuicAN—Grand Rapids: changed to Family 
Service Association. 

Texas—Dallas: from 1817'4 Main Street to 1805 
Main Street. 

Ft. Worth: William F. Baker, secretary. 
Vircin1iA—Richmond: underline name of society 
Canapa—Winnipeg, Man.: Miss Gertrude Childs, 

secretary. 


ERRATUM 
In the January, 1925, issue of THe Famiry, 
page 219, footnote to “ Case Work in a Changing 
World,” by Amelia Sears, change date when the 
paper was given, at the Ohio Welfare Conference, 
from 1914 to 1924. 
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EDITORIAL 

See 
T IS as a social interpreter that we of 
Tue Famiry should think of Robert 
A. Woods, whose recent death is such 
a great loss to the social field. The message 
conveyed now by his written words may be 
as provocative and as timely to social case 
workers as in his long years of residence at 
South End House, Boston, and of leader- 

ship in the settlement movement. 


Two occasions in particular are recalled 
when his fine sensibilities, controlled and 
enriched by meditative, mediating service in 
behalf of his fellows, enabled him effectively 
to point the way toward social advance. 


The first occasion was in 1899 in Chicago 
at an early settlement conference. The con- 
ference followed upon a winter of acute 
unemployment in which settlement workers 
had suffered intensely with the people into 
whose neighborhoods they had elected to go. 
Mr. Woods and Miss Addams were able to 
divert the discussion from a rather hysterical 


dwelling upon immediate hardships to a | 


plane of temperate, resourceful considera- 
tion of the next steps to be taken. 


The second was in Columbus in October 
of this past year, at the Ohio Welfare Con- 
ference, when he made a prophetic appeal in 
behalf of “ the villager.” Two sentences are 
quoted from notes of his address in order 
that our readers may, themselves, construc- 
tively meditate upon his thesis: 


“ When their power [that of the villagers] 
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begins to rise above the defensive, and 
catches the creative note of the more abun- 
dant life, the better order of things for the 
nation will be assured. Some day the 
rounded human well-being, in terms of 
simplicity, will be the pursuit of villages 
and neighborhoods everywhere. Thomas 
Chalmers wrote a hundred years ago, ‘ The 
time will come when men will be less ideal- 
istic and more practical, when they will be 
less inclined to devise for the whole world 
and more to do for a little neighborhood.’ 

“ But one of the surest ways of devising 
peace and freedom for the world is through 
an ever-spreading contagion of neighborli- 
ness, charged with the things that are pure 
and lovely and of good report.” 


N A recent issue of the New York Times, 
Simeon Strunsky renews our confidence 
that social workers are indeed a factor in 
the making of society. He discusses, with 
some impatience, the premise that “ every- 
thing went to smash in 1914,” that the war 
was the beginning of the end of the Vic- 
torian era of thought and art. He proves 
conclusively by date and title that the change 
was more gradual—that, if you like, 1914 
was the end of the beginning! Ann Veronica 
and Man and Superman had looked facts in 
the face and talked about them—also to 
their faces—before the cataclysm of the 
Great War. He suggests, moreover, that 
the economic independence of women, which 
made such tremendous strides during the 
early years of the century, has had much to 
do with the wider range of topics discuss- 
able at the polite dinner table. 

Then—and here is the note of encourage- 
ment for social workers—he says: 

We might as well be a bit more concrete. Sup- 
pose we take one occupation upon which women 
have been concentrating for more than a genera- 
tion and inquire what this may have contributed to 
the dissemination of frankness around the dinner 
table. I mean the social welfare worker. There 
is no doubt in my mind that she has done more 
than the World War to encourage blunt thinking 
and a corresponding vocabulary. In this country 
we need go no further back than 1889 and the 
foundation of Hull House. Into the so-called 


university and social settlements there poured 
from that date a stream of idealistic American 
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womanhood which lost no time in coming face to 
face with “life.” With the years, social welfare 
expanded enormously. The early amateur efforts 
grew into a profession. The cities, states and 
federal government stepped in or were shoved in. 
The number of women today engaged in social 
welfare activities presumably runs into the tens of 
thousands. They have settled Victoria’s 
business all right, they and not the war, Jane 
Addams much more than Ludendorff. 


It is a tribute, we think, if social workers 
are today helping society to a better under- 
standing of itself, if, while facing facts and 
talking about them frankly and directly, 
they are not forgetting to interpret them and 
to suggest that actuality is better than a 
euphonious fiction as a social foundation. 





N March Ist, Miss Ella M. Wein- 
further comes to the staff of the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work as Associate Field Director. 
For nearly eight years Miss Weinfurther 
has been a member of the staff of the Family 


Welfare Association in Milwaukee, where 
she began her work as a visitor. She came 
into social work from the kindred field of 
teaching where she had made a notable 
contribution. 

Four years ago Miss Weinfurther was 
appointed case supervisor and assistant sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee society. In this 
position she has done much toward building 
up the organization, developing its staff and 
establishing sound standards of case work. 
She holds in a remarkable way the admira- 
tion and affection of all, whether staff mem- 
bers or co-workers, who have been brought 
into close contact with her spirit and her 
work. 

Miss Weinfurther will serve the central 
western district which Miss Ruth Hill left 
when she became one of the associate execu- 
tive secretaries of the Association. The ter- 
ritory includes Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Indiana. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS AN 


D SOCIAL RESOURCES 


OF THE SMALL COMMUNITY’ 


LOUISE COTTRELL 


Social Worker, Extension Division, State University of Iowa 


r A HE first social problem in the rural 
community is to make people realize 
that social problems exist in small 

communities and rural places. We find a 

widespread, uninquiring belief that, outside 

of cities, there are no social problems and 
no poverty meriting consideration. This 
mistaken conclusion is further confirmed 
in Iowa by the facts recorded in the United 

States census that the state has the highest 

per capita wealth and the lowest illiteracy 

rate of the entire country. 

Iowa is a rural state. Of its ninety-nine 
counties, seventy-three have populations 
under twenty-five thousand, and nineteen 
have less than fifteen thousand. Acres of 
fertile fields on every hand witness its pros- 
perity. There has been some talk recently 
of money shortage, but surely no scarcity of 
necessities in this land of plenty! Yet some 
of the most aggravated social situations 
which we have found in Iowa are located 


“Given at a meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for Community Organization, Toronto, 


June 25, 1924. 





outside of county-seats in the very midst of 
the fertile fields and within a stone’s throw 
of kindly neighbors, who have small concep- 
tion of the real antagonists that are causing 
permanent handicap even to children and 
spreading degeneration and danger through- 
out entire communities. Experience has led 
us to conclude that rural places have their 
full quota of social problems, and that fre- 
quently neglect of a bad situation has given 
rise to complications not often tolerated in 
larger centers of population—complications 
resulting in unfathomable human misery, 
much of it preventable by early diagnosis 
and appropriate treatment. If we build or- 
ganizations for social work and limit their 
jurisdiction to a county-seat, we are limiting 
a service greatly needed by the entire county 
to a third or a fourth of the population, and 
we exclude the majority among whom the 
need for the service is equal to or exceeds 
that of county-seat residents, 

What are some of the social problems 
existing in the country? The identical prob- 
lems that occur in the city and in the town, 
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with wholly different machinery for meeting 
them—often with no organization of re- 
sources for dealing with them, and with prac- 
tically no inkling in the minds of even the 
active prominent people of the community 
that the problems exist. Diphtheria, un- 
recognized, spreads havoc and death more 
certainly than when it is diagnosed and 
wisely treated. Social problems do the 
same—hence their fearful damage in places 
not conscious of their existence. Let me 
give an example which, though it may seem 
sensational, is actually true: 


A county board of supervisors in Iowa per- 
sonally escorted a visiting social worker to a 
family living thirteen miles from the county-seat. 
A few days before the visit the township trustees 
had cut off relief. They had decided that the 
more help forthcoming, the greater the inclination 
on the father’s part to loaf. Father, mother, and 
ten children occupied two miserable rooms in a 
shack so dilapidated that cracks in the grey, cob- 
webby roof let in the light and the rain. The pre- 
ceding January in bitter weather the last baby had 
been born there. A scarlet fever quarantine fol- 
lowed closely. Ten attractive children and a sick 
father and mother suffered privations that could 
not but leave an indelible imprint. One glance at 
the father, even by a layman, confirmed the con- 
viction that he was far from well. The two old- 
est children, girls, thirteen and fifteen years of 
age, had been out of school all winter: the older 
at service for a neighbor, the younger keeping 
house and nursing the sick at home. Their droop- 
ing little bodies and listless eyes were eloquent of 
the hardships and overwork which they had en- 
dured and were still enduring. During the visit 
the father complained bitterly: “ There is no jus- 
tice in this country.” 

It was only a matter of moments to extricate 
him from the swarm of human beings in the little 
room, to get him into the open, and to inquire 
about the particular injustice that prompted his 
words. His response was immediate. A_ few 
days earlier, on her way from the neighbor’s 
where she worked, his oldest daughter had been 
assaulted by two strange men. The child had 
come crying to her mother. Neither medical nor 
legal help was available. The parents knew not 
where to turn. 

The visiting social worker quickly made ar- 
rangements to take mother and daughter back to 
the county-seat, where the two were taken to a 
physician and an attorney. On the trip the mother 
was closely questioned about her husband’s health. 
Eventually came the remark that a certain doctor 
had said that the husband had “ erlectic fits.” She 
was sure he was wrong, and that “stomach 
trouble” was the cause of the queer, fainting 
spells that so frightened the children. Most of 
the children had had one or two. The mother 
“ reckoned” that the fits must be “catchin’,” and 
she looked anxious. 


Poverty does exist in rural places. And 
as in cities, it is incidental to much graver 
social problems. In the country there are 
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also leisure time problems: truancy, juvenile 
delinquency, immorality, illegitimacy, a dis- 
maying absence of adequate recreational 
facilities, and a juvenile court pathetically 
inaccessible. Problems of mental and physi- 
cal health abound, while the machinery for 
dealing with them is primitive in the ex- 
treme. In one county where a social worker 
blazed the first trail for community partici- 
pation in a social program, she found no 
venereal disease registered in two years, and 
a general ignorance among local physicians 
of the statute making tuberculosis a report- 
able disease. 

The feebleminded increase as rapidly in 
rural places as in cities. They suffer the 
same lack of normal inhibitions. Their 
lives, cramped and often dangerous, con- 
taminate the lives of those about them quite 
as effectively as in cities. And the idea that 
anything can be done about it is not articu- 
late—like fate it is accepted. 





One family had received relief for twenty-two 
years consecutively—possibly longer (the records 
do not go back further). The father was re- 
ported to be incapacitated for work, but in the 
twenty-two years no one seemed to think of 
arranging for a medical examination. The wife 
was epileptic. The state supports a colony for 
the care and treatment of epileptics, but no hand 
had been raised to get this mother to that colony. 
An adult crippled son and two adult feebleminded 
daughters completed the original family. One of 
the daughters had added two illegitimate, feeble- 
minded children to the household. One of these 
had reached school age, applied at the nearest 
rural school, but had to be turned away not only 
because she could not learn but because the 
teacher considered her a menace to the other 
children. The officials granting relief did not 
know of the existence of the second child. The 
woman’s club in the nearest town, a place of five 
hundred population, had held a meeting of protest. 
But no one knew what to do. So nothing was 
done. 


Industrial problems are rife even in 
thrifty farming communities. There are the 
low wage families of the unskilled farm- 
hand, the seasonal work of harvest and ice- 
cutting, industrial accidents often maiming 
permanently, usually uncompensated and 
even unrecorded, with no knowledge of the 
State Board for Vocational Education. 
Even as this paper is presented, the Iowa 
press records the loss of a right arm in a 
corn shredder, a boy of twenty the victim. 
Another instance comes to mind—a widowed 
mother of five minor children whose father 
was instantly killed in an explosion of a 
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ditch-digging machine. These are not ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Child labor is not divorced from country 
places. Mines where children of fourteen 
may work are part of the state’s industries. 
Beet sugar fields abound, and children work 
in these. They are often kept from school 
to do so. 

Family desertion takes place in small 
places. Neglected, even abused, childhood 
has been revealed in rural communities in 
lowa. 

The attitude toward relief in some fami- 
lies in which doles have been bunglingly 
placed over long periods of time shows the 
deterioration of spirit resulting from it and 
from a total overlooking of the real antag- 
onists of social well-being. The number of 
victims of this combination of errors is 
rapidly increasing. Outdoor relief in this 
state, which bears the proud record of the 
highest per capita wealth, has increased from 
$537,000 to $1,970,000 in 1923. 


One home, where good standards had once 
maintained, deteriorated till no thought was given 
for a finer future for the children. Years ago the 
father had deserted, and soon the county added 
the family’s name to its list of paupers. The name 
had become a synonym for much that is undesir- 
able in family life. The children slept on a pile 
of dirty rags in the corner. The mother had no 
longer any ambition to keep the home clean or to 
try to make it attractive. She accepted what 
came, making no effort at improvement. She ap- 
peared uninterested in the future of her children. 
In spite of this kind of home with its entire lack 
of encouragement, the oldest girl graduated from 
high school ranking second in her class. At this 
moment a social worker appeared in the county, 
and became interested in the family. She dis- 
covered that close relatives of fine character were 
living not far away. She re-established and 
strengthened the family ties, and today the girl 
with the brilliant school record is attending col- 
lege at a relative’s expense. Plans suggested by 
the social worker have been enthusiastically ap- 
proved by the family and their relatives, and the 
children’s future is infinitely brighter. The name 
is erased from the county’s pauper list. 


Two counties of Iowa illustrate social 
needs and social resources throughout the 
state. The first county has a social service 
league with a trained social worker as ex- 
ecutive. The second county has no organi- 


zation of its social forces and no educational 
movement under way to quicken the under- 
standing of its people. 

County I has a population of 19,000, of which 
the county-seat comprises about a third. Three 


years ago the local people, with the help of the 
State University, conducted an educational cam- 





paign which resulted in the organization of a 
social service league with county jurisdiction. A 
trained family case worker is executive; a stenog- 
rapher completes the staff. The social worker is 
employed by a local board of directors which in- 
cludes the five county supervisors (called county 
commissioners in other states). She administers 
public outdoor relief throughout the county as 
well as relief from private sources. Originally 
the county paid half of her salary, the balance 
was raised from private subscription. 

In this instance the local people prevailed on the 
county supervisors to accept the plan of organiza- 
tion for a year as an experiment. At first the 
public officials were far from convinced of the 
need or wisdom of the move. At the end of the 
first year they were cordial in their endorsement 
of it; and at the end of the second year, on their 
own initiative, they assumed the entire salary of 
the executive. The interested private citizens in 
return pledged to continue to maintain a social 
service league, to conduct regular board meetings 
as formerly, to pay the stenographer’s salary, and 
raise a fixed sum for relief to keep families “ off 
the county.” 

Some of the social resources of this county are 
the Farm Bureau, the school nurse (county-seat 
only), Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Red Cross, Elks, 
Community Girls’ Club, Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation, federated women’s clubs, Rotary Club, Boy 
Scouts, and local units of the State Tuberculosis 
Association and of the Red Cross. These were 
previously for the most part unrelated groups. 

The League had not been functioning long 
when the superintendent of schools was elected 
president of its board of directors. Before this 
experience he had had no contact with social work. 
This superintendent volunteered that the schools 
can not afford to ignore an organization like the 
Social Service League. When questioned why, he 
replied, “I can cite three or four families of chil- 
dren who attend schools in this town. Those chil- 
dren were headed straight for reformatories and 
jails. The Social Service League brought about 
fundamental changes in the homes of these chil- 
dren; they are now making satisfactory progress 
at school and, if the present regime continues, 
will become desirable citizens.” The school nurse 
works closely with the social worker. 

One of the needs commonly met is that of 
knowing definitely the health status of ailing 
people, and with that as an objective a health 
center was organized. The Community Girls’ 
Club supplied the room to be used. A young 
physician not in practice gives her service at 
specified times for medical examinations of people 
coming to the health center, many of whom are 
babies brought for weighing and measuring. The 
schoo! nurse assists the examining physician. The 
social worker, with the approval ot her board, has 
launched a plan for getting every dependent per- 
son examined at the health center. Those who 
need medical advice are referred to their family 
physicians, and their medical needs followed up 
by the social worker and nurse. Sheppard- 
Towner clinics under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Division of the Farm Bureau have been 
conducted at the health center. Records of 
mothers and babies needing medical service are 
filed with the Social Service League for follow-up 
care. The local unit of the lowa Tuberculosis 
Association supplies diets prescribed by physi- 
cians when the Social Service League vouches for 
the fact that the family can not meet this added 
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expense. The Red Cross has given funds for 
hospital care on the League’s request. State hos- 


pital facilities are constantly made available for 
local patients through the League’s initiative and 
help in filing forms. 

The Salvation Army has raised money in this 
county but has no program there. Practically 
every club in the county holds membership in the 
Social Service League. The churches arranged a 
union service at Thanksgiving and contributed the 
collection to the League. The district court has 
had service from the League in dealing with pen- 
sioned families and children charged with delin- 
The State Board for Vocational Train- 


quency. 
ing and the State Insurance Commission have 
served local families whose difficulties were 


brought to their attention through the League. 

Without this link with state resources, the 
families in each instance would probably 
have gone without benefits to which they 
were entitled. These services were just as 
available before, but no one had used them 
in behalf of local people until the Social 
Service League called them in. An alert 
worker insures added efficiency to state ma- 
chinery aimed at rehabilitation of victims of 
certain misfortunes. She uses the state ma- 
chinery for the purpose for which it is main- 
tained, and local people are the gainers. In 
a dozen Iowa counties social service leagues 
are functioning in at least a part of the 
county and interest in the “Iowa Plan” is 
growing. 

County II has a 20,000 population with a 
county-seat population of 8,000. Last year public 
outdoor relief expenditures throughout the county 
exceeded $38,000. In addition much relief is con- 
tributed from private sources. Mining is one of 
the industries of this county, and the miner’s 
union frequently issues statements of good stand- 
ing which are used as a means for begging by 


the men to whom they are issued. Churches, 
lodges, and relief societies swell the grand total 


of private relief-giving agencies. Private in- 
dividuals also give generously though often 
unwisely. 


Social problems abound. There is the irregu- 
lar employment so characteristic of the mining 
industry. Opportunities for work for young 
people just leaving school are limited: the mines, 
a few small shops, and still fewer opportunities 
at housework for the girls are all that the place 
offers. The children who leave school too yaung 
to get permits to work in the mines begin their 
industrial careers with a serious handicap. Jobs 
are at a premium, the situation encourages boys 
and girls in idleness. Recreational facilities are 
sparse and dangerous: a movie once a week and 
the cheapest of public dance halls. Juvenile 
problems flourish in such a soil. There is also a 
large problem of readjustment in the lives of 
those physically handicapped, for here as in other 
states the mines exact their toll of accidents that 
maim permanently. 

Sanitation is poor, and there is a tremendous 
health problem. Last year this county had the 
highest death rate of babies under one year in the 
state. Its contagious diseases are not adequately 
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controlled. Housing is poor, and overcrowding 
common. Resources that could make progress 


against these serious social problems exist but 
there is no organization of the resources. A loca! 
Chamber of Commerce is anxious to do some- 
thing, but does not know what to do. It has 
about concluded that trained local leadership is 
necessary and has offered to assist in financing the 
salary of a social worker if the other agencies 
will start something. There is a Parent-Teacher 
Association and a Farm Bureau. Both desire to 
improve the county but they have no crystallized 
programs. Though there are several units of the 
former, they have developed no program for the 
county as a whole. There is no federated woman’s 
club in the county. There is an idle Red Cross, 
a Rotary Club and other men’s groups, several 
unused deposits secured from tuberculosis seal 
sales of former years but no program. As in the 
first county mentioned, the Salvation Army has 
raised money here, but launched no program. 
Several of the thirty-two child placing agencies 
in the state have collected contributions, and local 
children are not barred from their various serv- 
ices. But there is no one who is charged with 
filing application to the suitable agency at the 
suitable time. The State Board for Vocational 
Training has no local representative, and doubt- 
less some of the physically handicapped go with- 
out that greatly needed service. It is especially 
for such communities that a national organization 
exists to develop recreation, but here it is not 
functioning. Should it desire to do so, it must 
look long and carefully to find the necessary 
handful of interested people of vision, to put their 
shoulders to the wheel in behalf of wholesom 
play. The courts are busy to keep even with th 
long court dockets. 


The Iowa situation is important because i 
is typical of large rural areas throughout th 
entire country. In these large areas huma 
progress is retarded and individual lives 
blighted by lack of opportunity. This in the 
midst of plenty, a doleful picture, when it 
takes so little to restore social health and 
prevent human disaster ! 

The coming of a social worker does not 
blazon the millennium. It does help to focus 
the social problems of the county so that all 
may see them more clearly. It integrates the 
social effort of all groups in the county, and 
usually accomplishes certain definite gains. 
Perhaps the most important of these is 
bringing about local realization that social 
problems exist. Concerted action to study 
them and to try to solve them is a second 
big gain. 

A wealth of leadership exists in lowa. 
How to harness it to social endeavor is the 
question. The people are not niggardly— 
they are generous. They are constantly 
contributing to various causes, but are 
usually in the dark about how to contribute 
wisely. They have small means of knowing 
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which of the national social agencies is mak- 
ing good. To avoid withholding help from 
a good cause, they contribute to all who ask 
support. The community chest movement 
might extend a helpful service in evolving a 
sort of state community chest to study the 
work and integrate the activities of all state- 
wide social agencies. Some kind of scrutiny 
is surely needed to reduce competition 
among these agencies and to supply to the 
contributors of the state reliable information 
about the work of each agency. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Conference 
of Social Work might assume such a func- 


tion, supplying in the field of social work 


the same kind of reliable, unprejudiced in- 
formation that the Municipal Voters League 
of Chicago supplies at elections to the voters 
of the city about political candidates— 
records of accomplishment. It is small won- 
der that the individual stands bewildered in 
the face of appeals from the Salvation 
Army, the Volunteers of America, The Near 
East Relief, the Red Cross, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the W.C.T.U., 
Young Men's and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, thirty child _ placing 
agencies, institutional homes for children, 
institutional homes for the aged, the State 
Conference of Social Work, the State 
Tuberculosis Association, the building fund 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, and so on, especially when these 
do not function locally. It is small wonder 
too that the skillful publicity resulting in 
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vivid pictures of human distress elsewhere 
absorbs the attention to the point where local 
distress equally urgent seems small and un- 
important. This is not being presented by 
strong pen strokes and vivid pictures. Yet 
penniless widowhood, neglected, restricted 
child lives, helpless imbecility, sick minds as 
well as sick bodies exist among our own 
prosperous farms and thriving villages. 
Their need for intelligent, kindly service is 
entirely genuine. In some way local leaders 
must have their attention brought back and 
their ingenuity put to work for their close 
neighbors who are disadvantaged as well as 
for the more distant ones. 

What has the community chest to con- 
tribute to a rural community? Is it worth 
while for a community to launch a com- 
munity chest before it has a social worker ? 
Usually the local situation is intelligently 
analyzed and constructively dealt with in the 
field of social work only after the arrival of 
the social worker. She recognizes the social 
problems all about her as the others do not, 
and she helps the others to see them and all 
their implications more clearly. If a county- 
seat decides to have a chest and keeps the 
rest of the county out, will not that chest act 
as a wall excluding from needed service two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the county popu- 
lation, instead of acting as a leaven of the 
whole? Under such circumstances may not 
a community chest work actual harm, re- 
tarding instead of advancing social progress ? 
I simply raise the question. I do not offer a 
solution. I do not know the solution. 


THE WARP OF THE SPECIALIST 


WINFRED RHOADES 


drifted to the subject of the telephone 

and its imperious interruptions, and 
that was what led up to the remark that 
stuck in my mind. At any rate, the minister 
of a church in one of the poorer sections of 
a certain city announced, to a group of 
friends, that he had had the telephone re- 
moved from his house so that he might be 
saved thenceforth from that source of inter- 
ference with his work. Some stranger had 
called him up one morning, and asked him 
to attend a funeral service. The minister 


| SUPPOSE the casual chat must have 


had a rule that he would not let the precious 


morning hours of study and sermon prep- 
aration be broken into by anything, and put 
him off till the afternoon. The stranger 
hung up the receiver in dudgeon, and went 
off to someone else. Resolving to be free 
from such interruptions in the future, the 
minister had the telephone taken out. 

That minister was entirely right in re- 
garding his morning hours at his desk as 
dedicated time. But was not all his time 
supposed to be serving a larger dedication, 
to which this smaller dedication was only a 
superaddition ? 

There you have the warp of the specialist. 
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The specialist “sees the pathological symp- 
tom but not the offender, the intelligence- 
quotient in place of the child, the tonsil but 
not the patient, the use of the caesura but 
not the poem.” It is this that leads the pub- 
lic to eye the specialist so often with sus- 
picion, “ whether he puts in an appearance 
in the courtroom, the nursery, the sick- 
room, or the academy ’’—or, Professor 
Bennett might have added, in the tenement. 
“In becoming masters of the means we find 
that the means have mastered us,” he re- 
marks with needed admonition. And he 
adds, “If our own age is bewildered it is in 
part because some perception of the futility 
of mere technique has dawned upon us.” 
One would not expect to find criticism so 
pat for the social worker and his job in an 
essay on A Philosophical Study of Mysti- 
cism. But just at this point I must quote 
Professor Kennett with a question mark. | 
am not so confident that perception of the 
futility of mere technique has yet dawned 
on any but the select few. I hope it is 
dawning. But we are in the heyday of tech- 
nique. Technique is what we rely upon for 
the performance of our wonders. When a 
technique has been developed in any art, we 
think the end is well-nigh accomplished. 
You can make your memory encyclopaedic 
by buying a little book and acquiring a tech- 
nique. You can auto-suggest yourself into 
whatever your heart longs for, if only you 
will practice a technique of “ decubitus,” 
“ego-maximation,” and other such oddities. 
You can become an efficient nurse by master- 
ing a technique for the elimination of 
wrinkles from white bed-spreads; the 
patient may wonder what some of his 
greater needs count for, but if they are not 
included in the technique it is not your con- 
cern. Medical science turns hopefully to 
the perfection of technique, and ignores the 
necessity of a great personality and an 
understanding heart. The church seems to 
think technique can take the place of the 
torch of the spirit and a downright effort to 
practice the mind of Christ and give forth 
the inspiration of Christ. Educators think 
technique can be a sufficient substitute for 
immediate relations between great and preg- 
nant personalities and personalities in the 
formative stage. Social workers imagine 


that an elaborated technique can take the 
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place of generous self-giving and that fruit- 
ful use of the imagination which is phrased 
‘put yourself in his place.” 

It is a well-known fact that in any art 
over-attention to technique results in de- 
terioration. 

In still another book, upon a quite differ- 
ent matter, I find my point again illumined. 
“T agree that it is well to be meager of 
sentiment,”’ says William Ernest Hocking in 
The Meaning of God in Human Experi- 
ence, “ but I merely indicate a fact of human 
nature when I say that the thing done ‘in 
the name of Christ,’ or by one who wears 
the cowl, or in the simple presence of 
humanity to Idea, leaves a tinge of worth 
behind it which no amount of practical Aid, 
apart from the ‘irrelevant universal,’ could 
accomplish.” 

There are always two dangers. One is 
that perfected method shall be made the 
servant of an unworthy end. The other is 
that Method shall be exalted into the very 
place of End. “His cures’’ (that is, the 
cures of Christ), says F. R. Barry in his 
valuable study, Christianity and Psychol- 
ogy, “were cures of patients, not of dis- 
orders,’ and thereby directs attention to a 
fact that deserves a bit of meditation. In 
working with people it is a sign of incom- 
petency if the interest is allowed to center 
upon the science of the thing instead of the 
humanity of the thing and the fertile possi- 
bilities involved in the dealings. 

What was once regarded as a “ calling ”"— 
something to which one set himself apart at 
the call of high voices sounding within— 
always tends, as the first flush of glorious 
vision passes away, to become only one more 
way of doing a day’s work, and earning a 
day’s wage, and then away to the pleasures 
of life. A profession is never at its greatest 
except when it is the pleasure of life. 

It is quite possible for a man to concern 
himself officially with the greatest needs of 
humanity, and in his daily practice forget 
the fundamental principles of humanity. 

It is still not very many years since a new 
vision came to the eyes of some great-souled 
men and women, a new passion thrilled them 
and turned their living into radiant adven- 
ture. They wanted to take their dearest 
possessions—the things of the mind and the 
spirit that alone can make life rich and 
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beautiful and satisfying—and offer them 
bounteously to the ignorant, the wayward, 
the neglected, the stumbling and struggling 
denizens of tainted streets, the people whom 
so many pass by on the other side. They 
wanted to carry to those hard-pressed and 
sorely dazed brothers and sisters, through 
direct and loving contact, some better wis- 
dom, some knowledge and inspiration that 
would help them to be conquerors in the 
world instead of victims. They wanted to 
relieve the distressing, obvious, physical 
needs. But they wanted to do something far 
more urgent than that. They wanted to lead 
the soul in distress to look deeper than those 
superficial, ostensible wants, and recognize 
its unrecognized wants, and pull them forth 
from their cells of imprisonment, and see as 
much of their winsome beauty and enticing 
lure as can be perceived by one who has 
never before, perhaps, given them more 
than a passing thought, if even that. 

“ Social service,” to the men and women 
[ have just cited, was a passion. The need 
of food and clothing might oblige some of 
them to cease being volunteers and to work 
for pay, but the work was something they 
were avid to do. No pecuniary temptation 
and no expectation of finding an easy berth 
and free from drudgery drew them to it. It 
was human need that called. Their work 
was a “calling.” They were driven by 
love—to use an old idea that was once in 
good standing. Paid workers and volun- 
teers, they labored together in happy fellow- 
ship. The paid workers looked to the wis- 
dom of the experienced volunteers; the 
volunteers recognized their need of the 
specialized knowledge of the paid workers. 
Becoming genuine friends of the troubled 
individuals and families they worked with, 
and holding the friendship sacred through 
many patient years, the discussion of their 
problems and the attempt to help in working 
out a solution was not just a task. It was a 
privilege. 

I do not think anyone who really under- 
stood the working of an office with which I 
was familiar during some of its best days, 
felt that its atmosphere was that of either 
insensibility or perfunctoriness. Mr. B 
came away from his large business to give 
time to the weekly conference because he 
had a deep-felt longing to be a true friend 
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to his community. Mrs. D and Miss W and 
Miss B and Mrs. K (how well I loved and 
honored them all!) were of help immeasur- 
able because it was their own generous hearts 
they gave both “at conference ” and in the 
distressed homes they visited. How many 
years the older ones had worked in that 
neighborhood, in wise and loving co-opera- 
tion with that humble office, | do not know. 
It was one of their joys in life. They were 
already experienced stand-bys when I first 
entered upon my fifteen happy years of the 
fellowship. Our paid worker was one with 
them in spirit. Her professional skill 
(which was more than ordinary) was the 
useful tool of a warm heart and self-giving 
spirit. She was a creative worker, and the 
human results of her creative thinking and 
planning and doing and sacrificing are now 
assets to other communities near or far. 

A good many people besides myself, | 
hope, have turned their minds often to Mr. 
Robert Haven Schauffler’s pregnant phrase 
since first they came upon it. He tells, as I 
now recall the matter, how two or three men 
who loved music, and understood it, and 
longed to hear it nobly interpreted, improved 
the quality of a certain well-known orchestra 
by “creative listening.” Sitting side by side 
at the front of the first balcony they let the 
players understand that, however Philistine 
the bulk of the audience might be, in those 
seats at any rate were listeners who knew 
what to listen for, and who would be on the 
watch for the high spots of the performance, 
and who would mark them down as failing 
if they did not do what they were capable 
of. One by one other intelligent, appreci- 
ative listeners were added to this special 
group. The orchestra began to play par- 
ticularly to those eager and cultured and 
critical ears. Its members were less willing 
to let themselves slump to what was un- 
worthy, or only half worthy. The lovers of 
music who sat together in that one section 
were creative listeners. 

It is an illustration of how the daily con- 
tacts of business and social life may be lifted 
up into things of high significance. You 
spend your days in the giving of bread, the 
finding of jobs, the providing of rent-money, 
the effort to untangle family difficulties. 
These routine tasks may be made the means 
to a work of creative artistry, as was the 
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case with our paid worker in the old district. 
But if you would do this—and there is no 
greater thing to do—you must develop 
within you something akin to the mystic’s 
soul. You must seek and cherish a vision 
of yourself not as a machine turning out so 
much standardized product for so much 
energy graduated to a wage, but as a cre- 
ative spirit working with the most precious 
thing the world has produced—other human 
spirits, with their measureless possibilities. 
You must be stirred by the persuasion that 
whenever an enlarged and enriched person- 
ality enters into relations with personalities 
that have not yet found their way to life’s 
truer and greater satisfactions and meanings, 
something more should be proffered than the 
small change of mere relief from creature 
discomforts. 

What is there, of the things that make life 
good to you, and full of great and dear 
meaning, that you have not received from 
faithful hands that brought what you had 
not otherwise possessed? The discoveries 
and inventions that make existence so much 
more comfortable, the knowledge that 
enables you to make wise use of your 
powers, the vision of the high ends life’s 
struggle can be made to lead to, the re- 
ligious faith that justifies life and gives it 
exalted meaning, even the valuation of love 
as the thing that above all makes life desir- 
able and sweet and makes the universe a 
friendly place—did you win to these things 
by your own genius alone? How many 
faithful torch-bearers have worked through 
the ages to put into your hands the light you 
possess? The torch of life’s most precious 
values is now in your hands. You are bear- 
ing it either as a glorious living flame, or as 
an only half-guarded gleam, or as a dying 
spark. You are offering its fire to those you 
have dealings with, or you are considering 
that to be none of your business. 

The social worker is always carrying, in 
his works, his words, his manner, some 
message of the meaning of life and of the 
kind of thing a human personality can be 
made to be. If his contacts produce reac- 


tiéns that are chiefly irritation, resentment, 
and revolt from the standards he is supposed 
to represent, or mere indifference to them, 
then he had better change to a business 
where personality does not count—if there 
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be any such. One of the pregnant insights 
of recent years has to do with the after 
results of forgotten impressions. A hideous 
wrong idea, an irrational abhorrence, an 
unsatisfied desire, a false judgment—such 
things, long lost sight of by the conscious 
mind, but nevertheless working powerfully 
though subtly in that mysterious area of 
mind back of the consciousness, bring forth 
sometimes a monstrous brood of offspring. 
The social worker is helping, both wittingly 
and unawares, to implant more ideas and 
impressions that shall in due time yield their 
results either salutary or disastrous. 

The social worker will therefore do the 
one thing most profoundly needed if, 
through the winsomeness and incitement of 
his own beautiful personality, he can kindle 
the poor, mistaken, troubled, struggling 
creature he is dealing with to some new 
vision and dear hope, some effort to find an 
exalting and really satisfying outlet for mis- 
understood instincts, some brave quest for 
character, some better notion of how to meet 
life’s stern demands, some noble, alluring, 
transforming idea of what life can be made 
to mean, some bit of inspiration for en- 
deavoring to live victoriously. The worker 
who has vision will want to give vision. He 
will conceive it his business to try to lay 
reorganizing hands upon those fundamental 
disharmonies of the personality that give to 
difficulties and troubles their power of mak- 
ing wrecks of human lives. 

The thing you and I are in prodigious 
need of day by day is personal contact with 
minds and hearts and spirits that live in finer 
places than we ourselves have attained to. 
We need touch with men and women who 
will lure us to seek something better than 
what the phrase of the moment designates 
as the life of “the herd.” When our strug- 
gling personalities are brought into relations 
with personalities of real loveliness and 
greatness and light, something within us 
cries out “ yea,” and we are helped to tear 
ourselves loose from the imperious empire 
of deception and pretense and illusion. 

The passage is so much to the point that 
I use Professor Hocking’s words once more 
instead of my own. “ Love, to Christianity 
as to Plato, means the will to confer immor- 
tality. And apart from that intent, the 
legacy of ‘charity’ imposed upon our 
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present social order begins to appear as a 
wretched substitute for justice, and a 
mockery of all honest love. The justifica- 
tion, and the only justification, of charity is 
its metaphysical import.” 

To be to any of one’s comrades an 
awakener, an enlightener, an inspirer—to be 
even once in a while a vitalizer of a dulled 
mind, an opener of blinded eyes, an index to 
a nobler vision of what is desirable, to be to 
even a few of one’s fellows a help toward 
rising up out of what they are to some 
measure of the greater and happier ceatures 
they might be—this is to be a torch-bearer 
to some purpose, to be a creative artist 
indeed, to take a share even in the work of 
the Eternal Creative Spirit, and to taste 
some time, some time, even though many of 
the difficult, humdrum days bring only dis- 
couragement, of some of the most satisfying 
joys of life. 

And let not this be forgotten. You go to 
those who seem to you poor not only in ma- 
terial things but also in any interest of mind 
and spirit; you go as a matter of duty, to 
confer favors and bestow gifts; and you 
come away with hands laden. Wisdom and 
inspirations you receive, that you will never 
willingly suffer to depart from you while 
life lasts. It is fruitful human and divine 
relationships that, most of all, make life 
meaningful and valuable. The _ social 
worker, going (let it be hoped) with the 
divine relationships already burning in his 
soul, has a privilege which other workers 
might well covet—the priceless privilege of 
filling the working hours of each day with 
human relationships that may greaten both 
himself and those he labors for. When he 
can succeed, by the savor of his contacts and 
the greatness of his spirit, in making his 
clients glad even for the sufferings of life 
because as a result his personality was 
brought into their experiences, he has begun 
to do for them one of the greatest things it 
is possible to do. When he has so borne 
himself that they come to his office, or re- 
ceive him into their homes, with trust and 
confidence, the glow of a genuine happiness, 
and the light of gladness lighting up dulled 
eyes, he has exalted his own humanity while 


beginning to lure their spirits with some 
kind of vision of a larger life. 

It would be an exceedingly valuable thing 
for every social worker if, some time in the 
days of his own mature education, he could 
have the experience of being in need and 
becoming a candidate for, and even the re- 
cipient of, aid and advice, so that he might 
have intimate knowledge, in his own soul, 
of how it feels. He would then know 
whether it helps most to have a scientific 
specialist come to your door, or a beautiful 
personality, alive with human understanding 
and sympathy, while also practical in wis- 
dom and keen with an insight that looks 
deeper than the surface. He would be less 
inclined to let a technique of fancied effi- 
ciency, however excellent it might look on 
paper, keep him from the expression of a 
winsome humanity. He would not (to hark 
back to Professor Bennett’s just criticism) 
let scientific interest in the disorder of the 
tonsil overtop concern for the human needs 
of the patient, nor stand with unseeing and 
uncaring eyes before his tragedy or lyric or 
humble dialect poem while concerning him- 
self only with rule-of-thumb. He would 
keep in the forefront of his consciousness 
always this capital difference between his 
work and that of the factory or the labora- 
tory: he is dealing in human relationships. 
That would save him from warping—warp- 
ing out of the stature of great humanity 
into the inhuman twistedness of a mere pro- 
fessional. It would keep him ever mindful 
of the fact that the call that calls him every 
day, often very annoyingly and often dis- 
couragingly, is a call for the satisfaction of 
just the same essential needs that he himself 
feels—the need of understanding sympathy, 
the need of being met without patronage and 
without the implication that it is mere cold 
business, the need for light and wisdom and 
vision, the need for some kind of stimulus 
to try to push forward to some better thing. 

It is hard to keep such a spirit in the 
midst of an overcrowded day, and whatever 
one’s own feelings may be, and when deal- 
ing frequently with those whose object is to 
deceive. But it is just this that transforms 
the social worker’s routine into a work of 
creative contacts and constructive artistry. 
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A FICTION READING LIST 


ANNA B. BEATTIE 


Publicity Secretary, Cleveland Assoctated Charities 


ICTION is pre-eminently productive 

reading material for the social worker. 

In the novel one sees human beings in 
action, one can study the reactions of char- 
acters on each other, one can read motives 
and approach an answer to that question 
always with us: “ Why do we do what 
we do?” 

Unlike the dramatist, the writer of the 
novel may intrude on the action and give us 
much valuable psychological data; unlike the 
biographer, he may suppress all irrelevant 
detail, using only that which bears directly 
on the issue. Naturally it is the so-called 
“psychological novel” which the social 
worker will find the richest field for 
cultivation. 

The following list of novels was com- 
piled some time ago by the Book Committee 
of the Cleveland Associated Charities—a 
Committee representing various departments 
of the organization, from the visitor-in- 
training up. These are not the latest books 
nor does the list pretend to be compre- 
hensive—to include what one ought to read; 
it consists merely of books which have been 
read and which are recommended with 
enthusiasm. 


Sentimental Tommy: James Barrie. 

Recommended for those who suspect that there 
may be something of a “ Sentimental Tommy” in 
them ; and especially recommended for those who 
are sure that there couldn't be 


Fortitude: Hugh Walpole. 

Norah Monogue gives a shining example of 
effective case work. We feel so sure in the end 
of the book that her work is permanent, and that 
Peter will hereafter be able to go on unaided. 
The theme of the whole—“ it isn’t life that mat- 
ters, but the courage you bring to it”—«calls to 
our minds numberless illustrations from our own 
families of a courage which is a challenge to ts 
in facing our own difficulties. 

The Awakening of Helena Richie: Margaret 
Deland. 

If you are interested in case recording, skillful 
interviewing, or in any case work process which 
leads to real understanding and portrayal of 
people, you will enjoy this picture of a New Eng- 
land country doctor and his matter-of-fact wife, 
of a crusty, tenderhearted old gentleman and his 
artistic grandson, and of a disappointed, emo- 
tional woman whose character is remodeled by a 
normal, questioning six-year-old placed in her 
home by a real case worker. 


The fron Woman: Margaret Deland. 

Helena Richie, ripened and developed in charac 
ter, is an interesting foil to the “Iron Woman” 
who, strong, stern, and unloved, presents a 
pathetic figure. Among interesting features ot 
the book are Helena’s bringing up of David as 
contrasted with that of other children and Eliza- 
beth’s ruining her own life through an act com- 
mitted when in violent temper. In the end 
Helena saves David only at the cost of confessing 
to him the story of her own early life. 


Pelle the Conqueror: Martin Anderson Nexo. 
Pelle the Conqueror is the epic of the industria! 
working man, as The Growth of the Soil is oi 
primitive man and Jean Christophe is of the 
artist. It gives the best of the philosophy and 
idealism of European trade unionism, interwoven 
with the life of the lovable and realistic Pelle. 


Small Souls: Louis Couperus. 

The books of the Small Souls by Louis Cou- 
perus, the late celebrated Dutch novelist, are a 
saga of the Van Lowe family. The reader know; 
its members better than his own family. There 
is little plot or climax, as two generations of life 
at The Hague are pictured with the detail and the 
strange light of a Dutch interior. For those in 
terested in psychology it is a veritable textbook 
of undiagnosed abnormalities. 


Ethan Frome: Edith Wharton. 

An extremely artistic portrayal of the far 
reaching effects of an ill-mated marriage on the 
lives of three people. It partakes of the bleakness 
of the New England setting, but of its strength 
too; and—it’s short. 


Jeremy, and its sequel, Jeremy and Hamlet: 
Hugh Walpole. 

These are especially recommended by the Child 
Study Committee. Both books afford real in- 
sight into the motives and emotions of a healthy, 
wide-awake boy of eight years. Those who like 
dogs will be interested in the personality of Ham- 
let, who is considered a snob in dog circles. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel: George Meredith 

This might have, as sub-title, “How not to 
bring up a boy.” It is a remarkable study in 
adolescence, particularly the development of the 
emotional life. At the same time it is one of the 
most idyllic love stories in all literature. It is 
interesting to read this along with Thackeray's 
Pendennis, and to contrast the bringing up of 
Pendennis by his mother with the theories which 
Richard’s father tries out on his son. 


Middlemarch: George Eliot. 

This is a story of a community and the reac- 
tions of different families on each other as well 
as the influence of one character on another- 
the theme in everything George Eliot has written. 
Of the three distinct plots in the novel, there 
stand out in the reader’s mind the two unhappy 
and disillusioning marriages, that of Doctor 
Lydgate and that of Dorothea Brooke. The de- 
velopment of Dorothea’s character under ad- 
versity and disappointment is contrasted with the 
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* deterioration of the doctor’s. Dorothea’s good 


influence on Lydgate is due to her confidence in 
him when everyone else distrusts him. 


The Forsyte Saga: John Galsworthy. 

A prose epic of a family through three genera- 
tions. The triangle of the three main characters, 
Young Jolyon, Irene, and her unhappy husband, 
Soames, stands out against a wealth of back- 
ground and family history so illuminating that 
the case worker may well envy the novelist his 
skill in recording as well as his art in producing 
a family record literally teeming with emotional 
interest. 


Tess of the d’Urbervilles: Thomas Hardy. 

An example of Hardy’s doctrine of fatalism, in- 
teresting to the student of life who may not be- 
lieve at all in Hardy’s doctrine. To the evils of 
environment are added one mischance after an- 
other, including the “opportunity” for sinning. 
Time after time when Tess is about to escape 
from the evil meshes woven about her, chance, 
with the inevitability of a Greek tragedy, inter- 
feres. The case worker should read it, if only to 
disbelieve. 


The Judge: Rebecca West. 

“Every mother is a judge who sentences her 
children for the sins of their father” furnishes 
the title of the book. Environment, however, as 
well as heredity has its role to play—particularly 
environment in the form of mental and emotional 
atmosphere. The gaiety and bright beauty of the 
first part of the book heightens by contrast the 
gloom of the second half where Richard, highly 
susceptible to his surroundings, comes again 
under the shadow of his mother’s tragic life. The 
entire book is indeed one of contrasts: the two 
women who influence Richard so _ strongly— 
bright and lovable Ellen, his sweetheart, and 
Marian, his unhappy mother; the two brothers 
themselves—the one, child ot love and joy, and 
his half-brother, child of hate. Their attitude 
toward each other and toward their mother, so 
entirely the result of their mother’s attitude to 
each of them, is one of the noteworthy bits of 
portrayal. The ending is strongly reminiscent of 
Hardy. 


The Brimming Cup: Dorothy Canfield. 

Rarely do we find such real and altogether 
human children as the author calls to life in this 
book. Elly, for example, is a most ethereal, 
dreamy, idealistic, adorable child, but extremely 
greedy nevertheless—we always associate her 
with cookies! Depending upon what you are 
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looking for, the book is by turns a psychological 
novel, a thrilling love story, an interesting study 
of marriage, a guide to the proper upbringing of 
children, a philosophy of life. 


Rough Hewn: Dorothy Canfield. 

Having read The Brimming Cup, or (if you 
happen to be one of those orderly logical people) 
before you read The Brimming Cup, you must be 
sure to read Rough Hewn for it furnishes “ back- 
ground” for the principal characters in The 
Brimming Cup. 


Jean Christophe: Romain Rolland. 

The story of a man’s life from the cradle to the 
grave. The early part portrays with singular 
understanding and tenderness the mental life of 
a child in such a setting of family life as case 
workers are familiar with—an _ irresponsible, 
drunken father, a long-suffering but ineffectual 
mother who struggles in vain against the flood of 
poverty and ignorance and vice which threatens 
to engulf them. The way in which Uncle Gott- 
fried, the obscure little itinerant peddler, fires the 
ideals and directs the turbulent desires of Jean 
Christophe’s adolescent years will be suggestive 
to case workers. Jean’s struggle with poverty 
and his fight to win recognition as a composer as 
well as his unfolding personal life are an amaz- 
ing study of personality. 


The Growth of the Soil: Knut Hamsun. 

An epic of the peasant and the land, a grip- 
pingly dramatic tale which strikes at the very 
heart of life. The author throws a flood of light 
on the inarticulate peasant whom we see, as in 
Millet’s pictures, a simple homely rustic, yet with 
the elemental strength and patience and the endur- 
ing vitality of a heroic fignre. It is a tale for 
pioneers. 


My Antonia: Willa Cather. 

In this we see from the inside the tragic effect 
of the failure in adjustment of an immigrant 
family to American pioneer life with the familiar 
figures of the land-shark, the impractical, lovable 
dreamer who was Antonia’s father, her shrewd, 
coarse-fibered mother whose sole unselfish inter- 
est was in her brutish elder son and the gay and 
curious Antonia. Grandmother Burton, with the 
openhearted generosity of a Virginian, born and 
bred, proves a real neighbor to the Czech family 
and her understanding of them is expressed in 
her remark, “But you see a body never knows 
what traits poverty might bring out in them.” 
Miss Cather has a genius for giving significance 
and color to the commonplace events of dailv life. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Kincpom or Evirs: FE. E. Southard, 
T M.D. (deceased), and Mary C. Jarrett. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1922, 708 pp. 
A descriptive sub-title on the frontispiece reads: 
Psychiatric Social Work Presented in One Hun- 
dred Case Histories Together with a Classification 
of Social Divisions of Evil. 
The breadth of the approach in The Kingdom 
of Evils is well described in a paragraph in Dr. 
Cabot’s introduction : 


But Dr. Southard has in this book given us the 
mirror image of his many-sided mind, incurably 
interested in all human suffering, no matter where 
it led or whence it came, unwilling to confine his 
interest within any boundaries—scientific, pro- 
fessional, or temperamental—until he had under- 
stood a sufferer’s troubles to the bottom. He has 
given us, therefore, a book full of cross-lights. 
He lights education from the side of medicine, 
law and economics. He shows the doctor how 
he looks to the educator, to the lawyer, and 
to the social worker. He brings medical habits 
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of thought into jurisprudence, economics, and 


education. 

In its unfolding the work reveals all this. We 
begin (always bear in mind that all comment in 
the earlier three Books is based upon the individ- 
ual cases presented) with the Three Major 
Spheres of Social Work (Public, Social, Individ 
ual), perhaps the most difficult to follow in its 
implications, and unsatisfactory. 

In Book II the five major forms of evil are 
illustrated in the same manner, naturally revealed 
in combinations, viz.: Morbi (Diseases and De- 
fects of Mind and Body); Errores (Educational 
Deficiencies and Misinformation); Vitia (Vices 
and Bad Habits) ; Litigia (Legal Entanglements) ; 
Penuriae (Poverty and Other Forms of Resource- 
lessness). 

In Book III: 
Diseases. 

In Book IV, the Epicrisis, we take up all that 
the three first books have revealed for a rounded 
discussion, resembling really the presentation of a 
social philosophy. Here are valuable contribu- 
tions to social case work thinking, much regard- 
ing the relationships between the general social 
case work field and the medical and the psychi- 
atric. On some points there will be marked dif- 
ferences of opinion but it is impossible to open 
up their discussion in this brief commentary. The 
admirable thing about Book IV is that it follows 
after the other three historically and, further- 
more, that every one of its generalizations came 
out of the inductive study of the cases. The 
cases were studied and classified and the philos- 
ophy developed out of them. 

We have never seen so valuable a series of 
summaries of this number of psychiatric his- 
tories, useful alike for its suggestiveness in ordi- 
nary case work and for its extending the confines 
of symptomatology, while at the same time so 
plainly revealing by illustration, that every client 
is not grist for the psychopathic clinic, by any 
means. 


Eleven Major Groups of Mental 


It must be said that the summaries are not writ- 
ten with such grace and color as to entirely en- 
gross one in the human stories—and this is unfor- 
tunate. It is not the use of all the terminology 
of the clinic that gets in the way, we think, but a 
too meticulous and over-cautious care of the ma- 
terial of the records. 

aking the hundred cases entirely apart from 
their context, for they are all very skillfully 
used, first to carry on the theme in its develop- 
ment and later to refer to as required, there is a 
rather striking picture given of the farthest 
pushed possibilities of psychiatry, interwoven 
with a recognition of its inevitable limitations, 
immediate and future. Thus if we are ever in- 
clined to forget the great values in a descriptive 
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but essentially correct diagnosis, we are brought 
up with a round turn by illustrations where mis- 
taken diagnoses have turned the plan entirely into 
wrong channels. On the other hand, there is the 
frankest expression of inability to explain why 
plans in some cases came out as they did, a recog- 
nition of doubt as to analysis even, and, above all, 
the uncertainties which exist with the certain- 
ties—of which there are not so very many. For 
example, a rather distinct turn for the better in 
the case of a girl with a seemingly hopeless his- 
tory is ascribed to the attitude of the psychiatric 
social worker as a possible explanation; an atti- 
tude contrasted with that of previous social 
workers who had known the girl. 

To the general case worker, we believe, there 
are very few books in the psychiatric field which 
will so usefully serve them. 

Francis H. McLean 


NEMPLOYMENT Re tier 1n Great Brit- 
AIN: Felix Morley. Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1924, 203 pp. 

The sub-title of Mr. Morley’s book is “ A Study 
in State Socialism.” Neither title nor sub-title 
give an accurate sense of what might be expected 
as the contents of the book—which is really a 
study of the workings of the State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance system in Great Britain during 
somewhat over a decade—from 1910 to 1923. It 
is a workmanlike study, successfully combining a 
surprising amount of fact material with a simple 
logic in presentation and in better than just read- 
able English. For one acquainted with social and 
industrial conditions in Great Britain (which the 
reviewer is not) the book should be of unusual 
value both as a practical survey and as a theoreti- 
cal analysis. For American readers it would have 
on the whole a theoretical value only. 

The author realizes in his preface that the ap- 
plicability to American conditions of the findings 
of the study is limited and does not claim for his 
contribution more recognition in the field of un- 
employment in the United States than the title 
itself would imply. Mr. Morley’s thesis can be 
very briefly summed up, despite the fact that it 
has required research through mountains of ma- 
terial to arrive at it. 

He finds that the State Unemployment Insur- 
ance in Great Britain has been financially unprofit- 
able as an insurance undertaking and that it 
avoided bankruptcy only because of direct appro- 
priations from the Treasury; that bankruptcy 
would probably have followed even without the 
thorough demoralization that accompanied the 
World War, and that “a successful system of 
unemployment relief must be buoyant enough to 
out-ride depressions, even as drastic as that of 
the post-war period”; that State insurance has 
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“been proved by the history of the British experi- 


ence as unsound and impractical; that the insur- 
ance system had, in fact, degenerated in the post- 
war period to a system of doles, little to be pre- 
ferred to and hardly distinguishable from the 
Poor Law system; that the way out is an eventual 
development of insurance by industry. 

The most severe indictment of the system in 
Mr. Morley’s eyes is the fact that it has retarded 
and interfered with the development of the na- 
tional system of employment exchanges. These, 
in his opinion, are far more important than the 
insurance system but were treated in the reverse 
fashion. They would indeed have been destroyed 
had they not been indispensable in the administra- 
tion of the insurance system relief. He aptly 
summarizes his opinion of this procedure in one 
sentence: “The oak is spared in order not to 
interfere with the ivy which is killing it.” 

There is no attempt in this study to deal with 
other plans of unemployment relief and particu- 
larly none with community measures. This, not 
because of any failure to recognize other methods 
than insurance but because the author has de- 
liberately, and it seems to us wisely, limited his 
inquiry to a workable unit that can be dealt with 
in reasonable compass. 

Despite the very adequate fact basis upon which 
Mr. Morley’s study is built, there is, of course, 
in drawing conclusions, room for differences of 
opinion. While fully recognizing the excellence 
of Mr. Morley’s work, one might legitimately 
question some of his inferences. Perhaps the 
most important of these is his assumption that 
any insurance system that is not able to weather 
any and all industrial conditions, including such 
severe derailments as the post-war period, cannot 
be justified. The reviewer differs fundamentally 
from this standpoint. It seems to him much more 
important that we devise workable means of deal- 
ing with normal conditions or, at least, with con- 
ditions of peace, and make every effort to avoid 
war, rather than to cut our peace garments and 
build our peace dwellings on the assumption that 
we should be prepared to meet even such drastic 
and socially destructive upheavals as a world war. 

Pump Kein 


CORRESPONDENCE ON 
“TREATMENT BY LETTER” 


To tue Epiror: 

This is how I think Miss Jones’s letter would 
have struck me if I were John Smith and if I'd 
never seen her, and if I hadn’t run off with the 
unidentified “Mary.” If I had had interviews 
with Miss Jones, I wonder if she wouldn’t have 
referred to them in the letter? And if I had run 
off with the mysterious lady, I doubt if I would 
answer at all! M. S. B. 


Dear Miss Mary Jones: 

Was too tired to read your long letter when I 
got it after work Wednesday, but to-day being 
Sunday I got it out and finished it. There’s a lot 
of sense in some of the things you say in it, but 
you don’t know everything. Sure you think from 
hearing my wife tell, and listening to her people, 
that she’s wonderful and that I’m all wrong. I 
could tell you different, but what’s the use? You 
wouldn't believe me anyway. But just let me tell 
you that maybe sometimes it’s easier to stand a 
dirty house than nag, nag, nag, because you 
haven’t done this or that, and she’s worked her- 
self to the bone. And when her relatives chime 
in—oh Lord! maybe you’d hunt up some moon- 
shine yourself. You might as well be hung for 
a goat as a lamb, and you don’t mind what they 
say when you're drunk and that’s something. 

You’re dead right that I’ll do what I think best. 
Maybe I have moved a lot. Well, maybe she 
wanted me to. Maybe she was always after me 
to get a better job and earn more money, and quit 
my “low” friends, and always wanting to get 
back near her folks. And when we did get 
there—but it’s no use telling you because you're 
on her side. But get this. I’ll send her and the 
kids what money I can and she can come here as 
soon as I can get a place ready for them, but she’s 
got to cut out the nagging. And another thing, 
she’s got to run her own business and not always 
be running to her folks. I’ve written her this, but 
you can tell her again. Yes and you can tell her 
folks too. 

There’s no use telling you about Mary. You've 
got their side of it, but believe me, if I had gone 
off with her it wouldn’t be any wonder after the 
way they acted if I so much as said hello to her. 

You tell her I guess I can send her and the kids 


some cash next week. 
Joun SMITH 


To THE EpiTor: 

“T would rather like to go back, but is she for- 
ever going to be reminding me of the failure I’ve 
made?” Thus thought Mr. Smith when he 
finished reading his letter from Mary Jones. 

Omit from the first paragraph the expression 
of disappointment in him; in the third, in place 
of “are you not man enough,” write, “I believe 
you have within you manhood enough”; and in 
the next mail Mary Jones will get a letter from 
Mr. Smith telling her that he knows he has been 
a failure, but he will return home, and with her 
help will start life over again. 

I infer that the visitor has heard from Mr. 
Smith, himself, his side of the story, else she 
would be less critical of him; but has all possible 
credit been given for any fight he may already 
have made? An emphasis on his commendable 
qualities or efforts would serve as a_ better 
foundation for his will to improve, than mere 
beratement. 

The brave fight Mrs. Smith has put up is so 
splendidly pictured that, by contrast, Mr. Smith’s 
own cowardice—though not mentioned—will 
shame him. The idea of his returning because the 
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Family Welfare Association cannot spend money 
on the family of an able-bodied man, unwilling to 
work, will perhaps not appeal to him. He knows 
perfectly well that anyone so interested as Miss 
Jones in his wife and three lovely children is not 
going to see them go very hungry; furthermore 
the neighbors are helping. 

Does Mr. Smith so clearly understand his 
physical condition that he realizes the significance 
of the carefully worded sentence, “ We should 
be glad to secure for you the medical services 
here provided for people suffering from your 
trouble”? There may be a question too of the 
value of the somewhat technical terms “asset” 
and “ liability.” 

Miss Jones leaves Mr. Smith wholly free to 
make his own decision, but she writes in such a 
way that he is encouraged to follow the harder 
path, and he is assured of her help and sympathy. 
It is her frank, clear-cut challenge to face his 
problem squarely and fight it out like a man that 
will convince him of the worthwhileness of such 
an effort. 

It seems to me that, in many instances where 
the worker knows the client well, treatmeit by 
letter as carefully planned as this is preferable to 
an interview by an untrained worker who is also 
a stranger, and it would probably be more 
effective. 

Janice M. Grant 


WORKERS WANTED 
Wanted: young woman, Yiddish speaking, by a 
Philadelphia organization. Must have some col- 
lege education and be a capable club organizer. 
References required.—101 Famicy. 


Wanted, immediately, a thoroughly trained and 
experienced children’s case work supervisor, to 
be assistant superintendent and case supervisor 
for a well known and well organized child placing 
agency in the South. Must be someone with per- 
sonality, tact, executive ability, and who has had 
experience in the direction of child placing work, 
investigation of children’s cases, supervision of 
family homes, etc. 

Also, an experienced children’s case work child 
placing agent, to take charge of a district brarich 
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of the above child placing agency, in a very desir- 
able district. Must have personality, be able to 
make public talks and have had some years of 
real experience in children’s aid work. 
Permanent positions with good salaries to the 
right persons. Wire to the C.H.S., c/o Tuer 
FamiLy, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Non-assembled examination for Superintendent 
of the Cook County Juvenile Detention Home, 
Chicago, Illinois. Salary $4,000 and maintenance 
for self and family. 

Requirements: Age 25 to 55 years, inclusive; 
high school education; 4 years’ experience in 
social or educational agency of recognized stand- 
ing. Special credit will be given for advanced 
education, experience and successful administra- 
tive work. Local residence is waived. Examina- 
tion may be taken wherever candidates reside. 

Application must be made before March 5 to 
the Cook County Civil Service Commission, 
Room 512, Cook County Building, Chicago. 
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Roll and Go 


Songs of American Sailormen 
By Joanna C. CoLcorp 





If ever a seamanlike piece of work has 
been produced it is this.— 

Capt. Felix Riesenberg in Saturday Review 
of Literature. 

As a matter of note it is a distinct con- 
tribution to Americana. As reading it is 
delightful whimsy.—Laurence Stallings in 
Vew York World. 

Boards, Quarto, Boxed, $5.00 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 

Indianapolis 


























